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Said a successful business man: 
“The best investment | ever 
made was an Endowment Life 
Insurance Policy. It matured 
at the beginning of the last 
panic and carried my business 
through the dark times.” 


May we send pamphlet explaining our endowment 
policies? 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 








PHILADELPHIA 


| Everybody's New Census 
Atlas of the 


World 


Contains 93 pages of colored maps, 
showing every country and civil 
division on the face of the globe. 
Flags of all nations in colors. Map 
of the solar system in colors. The 
farthest northern explorations ; Congo 
Free State; Rhodesia, Russia, Asia, 
Korea, Japan and surrounding waters 
are shown, together with over 100 
pages of historical, descriptive and 
statistical matter, based on the latest 
available information. G-ographically 
illustrated with 220 half-tone engrav- 
ings of the world’s places and peoples. 
Special ready-reference list, giving the 
area and population of the leading 
countries of the world and the popu- 
lation of their chief cities trom the 
latest census returns, 244 pages in all. 


10% x 14 inches, bound in cloth, 
50 cents. 


By mail, 80° cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 





Features of the 
NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


BOOK NEWS 


An article by ARTHUR STRINGER, author of << The Silver Poppy,’’ on 
“ The Market Value of Sincerity” 
An article by CLARA E. LAUGHLIN, author of ‘Miladi’’ and 
«* Divided,’’ entitled 


“Of Making Many Books” 


These are interesting studies of present day literary conditions written by two authors of wide experience. 














The November number will contain reviews or notices of 


All the New Books issued up to October 14 


‘*In the World of Letters ’’ will as usual comprise entertaining gossip of 
authors and their works. 


BOOK NEWS 
Fifty cents a year 


JOHN WANAMAKER—PustisHEer 
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BOOK NEWS for OCTOBER 


-.e- 2 ££ Ff & & D a  @ «#7 Bh F 
Fifty Cents year 


C O N T E N T S 


Frontispiece, CHARLES WAGNER. 
Author of ‘‘The Simple Life, ‘‘By the Fireside,’’ etc. 


ee . . . Alfred Henry Lewis . 
Author of ‘‘ The President,”’ etc. 


Charles Wagner (illustrated) satin sgl aS Se GE Ra le ta a ne 
The Graves of Shelley and Keats (poetry) .......... . ./john Russell Hayes . 
wee Poetry of Australia. .............+22242.2.26 . » Alstton Brouner . 
October Walks and Reveries (illustrated). ........... .Frank W. Harold. 
Science and Poetry in Conflict ... . wc ww ww ww se eo Qmtetion MacDonald . 
EES ee a ar en re ee err Ce eS 
Prose Style Once [lore . 


Timely Topics Oe Ps ere eee ee bee © ee es ee 
A New Tribute to Steve enson 1 (with picture)— —Mr. James in America—Literature and Laughter— 
Is This a Romantic Age ?—The Latest Baconian Project—-Parsimony in Title-Pages. 


In the World of Letters (illustrated) . 


With the New Books . . »- a « satcell | Williams, Li. DB: 
Emile Zola—Problem of Monopoly—The Double Garden—Shadow- Shapes—Aspects of Mormon- 
ism—The Royal Academy from Reynolds to Millais—Old Gorgon Graham--French Noblesse-- 
Macbeth—At Home With the Jardines--The Beginnings of Hebrew History—New Sayings of 
Jesus—-New England Ferns. 


Books of the [lonth for the Busy Man . 


Five Novels That Will Be Talked About (reviews) (illustrated) . . Quentin MacDonald. . 
The Master’s Violin--The Seeker--The President—-A Ladder of Swords—-The Loves of Edwy. 


The Poems of Lord de Tabley (review). ........... .. ./john Russell Hayes . 


New Fiction By Well-Known Authors (reviews) (illustrated) 
Vergilius—The White Shield—-Jess and Co.—Fergy the Guide—The Green Diamond—“ Turk” 
Lady Century--The Red Window--The Last Hope—Rachel Marr—Susan Clegg and Her F riend, 
Mrs. Lathrop. 


The Eighth Volume in the Cambridge [Modern History (review). . . Albert S. Henry . 


Books for Boys and Girls (review) (illustrated) : 
Josephine--Babes in Toyland—The Children on the Top F loor—A New WwW orld Fairy ‘Book. 


Educational . , Sis 
Announcements (illustrated) 
Magazines 5% 

Asked and Answered 

Ely Cathedral (picture) . 

New Books and New Editions 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-class matter 


PRICE: sc PER COPY; soc A YEAR; FOREIGN POSTAGE, soc EXTRA 








Book News 





NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


By MARIE CORELLI, author of “ The Master Christian,” etc. 


God’s Good Man 


Miss Corelli's new novel isa story of pure love and faith, after the style of ‘* Thelma.”’ 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 









—A Simple 
Love Story 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, author of ‘‘Graustark”’ etc. 


Beverly of Graustark 


The book is equal to ‘* Graustark’’ in point of execution and interest 
12mo, illustrated in color by Harrison Fisher, $1.50 





EMILY POST JEROME K. JEROME 


























The Flight of a Moth Tommy & Co. 
An altogether delightful story of modern society. In the light and humorous vein characteristic of the a 
The author is thoroughly at home in this field. author of ** Three Men in a Boat.”’ (4 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 \ 
AMELIA E. BARR E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
. tt 
Belle of Bowling Green The Betrayal 
Another novel of early New York by Mrs. Barr. An advance on this well-known author's previous a 
It possesees a strong historical interest. work. The plot is daring and intricate. = 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 | 
—— upepnmmip~ameneeS: OL 
HAMBLEN SEARS ONOTO WATANNA = 
A Box of Matches The Love of Azalea Ne 
An ingenious plot ; much unexpected incident ; un- A charming tale by this noted Japanese authoress. ai 
flaggingly vivacious in style. ‘¢ A beautiful prose poem.”’ 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50 8vo, illustrated, net $2.00 Ki 
ee W 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
i ‘ Po 
Li'l Gal Love Finds the Way 
Containing negro lullabies and songs about children. Mr. Ford’s story is laid in the same period as his ac 


Thoroughly representative of Mr. Dunbar’s best 


work. 


8vo, illustrated, net $1.50 







‘¢ Janice Meredith.’” It has dainty wit and inimitable 


cleverness. 







8vo, illustrated, $2.00 














Dopp, MEap & Company 
PUBLISHERS—-FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 












When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT GOMTAN TS 
AUTUMN BOOKS _ | 


By JOSEPH M. ROGERS 
The new volume of the “ True Biographies,’ which have been the most successful 


series of their kind ever published. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated Cloth, $2.00, net. Half-morocco, $5.00, net. 
Postage, 14 cents extra. 


9 9 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 
By HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, A.M., LL.D. 


A new volume in this most scholarly of all editions of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Variorum Edition. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00 net: Three-quarters morocco 
$5.00 net per volume ; postage extra. 


Cats by the Way Modern Industrial = y 


Tells of the making of sky-scrapers, of armor-plate, 


Po By SARAH E. of the great guns, discovery and application of the 
TRUEBLOOD principles of wireless telegraphy, etc. Profusely 
i 4 and beautifully illustrated with reproductions from 
; 4 accurate photographs. 


All about cats— 
IMlustrated. 12mo0. Decorated cloth, $3.00, net; 


the pussy of the fire- postage extra. 
side, the kitchen, 


enn? e 
; and sitting-room Business By L. DeV. MATTHEWMAN 


cushion cat. A book of epigrams, by the author of “ Crankisms,”’ 


in an entirely new vein. Fifty full-page drawings 


IMustrated. 12mo. Decorated cloth. $1.25, net; and many smaller sketches by Tom Flemming. 


postpaid $1.33. 1zmo. Decorated cloth, $1.00, net. Postpaid $1.07. 


AE fk | a 


By the author of “ Jack Raymond,” ‘“ The Gadfly ” By the author of ‘* Dodo” 


Olive Latham The Challoners 


- Cloth, $1.50. By MRS. E. L. VOYNICH 3y E. F. BENSON 
ssc nc —— : 12mo. Decorathd cloth, $1.50. 


New fiction by S. WEIR MITCHELL 
New Samaria 


Illustrated by Winfield S. Lukens 12mo. $1.25. 


A new novel by WILSON BARRETT 
Never-Never Land 
1zmo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


A charming little love story by i 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR A love story of New Orleans by HELEN PITKIN 


Kitty of the Roses An Angel by Brevet 


With illustrations in color by Frederic J. von Rapp. Frontispiece by Rennell, 
12mo. Decorated cover, in box, $2.00. izmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Humor of Negro Life Romance of Adventure 


Poketown People Chronicles of Don Q. 
By ELLEN MIDDLETON TYBOUT By K. and H. PRICHARD 


Illustrations in color and black-and-white, by Illustrated. s2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 
Verbeck and others. Cloth, $1.50. : >. 


Players Edition 


By the author of ‘* Degeneration”’ e 
M sree s & £«Sign of the Cross 
organatic ve S98 By WILSON BARRETT 
By MAY NORDAL Pe Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
1zmo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. ; 
A book of adventure for Boys 


A charming love story * I 
: sle of Black Fire 
At the Moorings ~~ By HOWARD R. GARIS 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 1t2mo, Cloth, $1.50. KITTY OF THE ROSES lilustrated s2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Publishers : J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY : Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


Winning 
His ‘““W” 


The White 
Shield 


Two New Books 


CAROLINE ATWATER MASON’S Romance of the First Century 


The White Shield 


Mrs. Mason has based her story on the legend of Thekla, reputed 
to have been the first Christian martyr. ‘The scene of the book is laid 
in Phrygia, a province of Asia Minor, and principally in the cities of 
Iconium and Antioch. The period is about A, D. 50. Thekla, accord- 
ing to tradition, was a very beautiful girl, who came in touch with the 
Apostle Paul, and was converted. On account of her Christianity she 
was disowned by her mother and scorned by her pagan lover. Find- 
ing her way to Antioch. she was charged with sacrilege, and condemned 
to die in the arena. How she escaped, and subsequently found a home 
in the palace, Mrs, Mason tells in her vigorous style. The book is 
based on historical data, 


J2mo. Fully Illustrated 


Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.12 


EVERETT T. TOMLINSON'’S Story of College Life 


Winning His ‘*W” 


Doctor Tomlinson gives us a picture of the student experiences of the 
freshman year in college. We are thrust right into the student body, 
see the clash of freshman and sophomore, learn of the adjustment of 
college relations, and get an excellent idea of college life both in the 
classroom and campus. We recognize our old friends, Will Phelps, 
Foster Bennett, and Peter John Schenck, who fill so large a place in 
‘©The Winner,” which was the first book in this new series. 


12mo. Well Illustrated 
Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


NOT NEW, BUT VERY POPULAR 


A Lily of France. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. Price, $t.10 net; postpaid, $1.25. 


‘*A work of fiction that besides containing much 
accurate and fascinating history has also so high a moral 
status and so intense an interesting power, as well as 
such great literary merit, that we must needs predict 
for it a place among the Topmost Ranks of First- 
Class Fiction—a place that will not only give it 
present widespread popularity, but will also insure for 
it future fame among the generations that are yet 
to be.’’— Book .Vews. 


The Winner. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. 


The author has written of the academy and college, 
and now he touches upon the high school, ‘The title is 
applicable to either the principal or the pupil. The 
former lays down the platform that a school should be 
self-governing and exist for its pupils’ true develop- 
ment, and he wins. ‘The latter begins by opposing 
his teacher because of his youth and ends by falling 
in with his idea. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Mailed Free—Our Revised 1904-1905 Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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By ERNEST THOMPSON: SETON 


Monarch, the Big Bear of Talac 


With numerous drawings by Mr. Seton in half-tone and line, marginal illustrations, etc. 12mo, $1.25 
net (Postage 10 cents ). 

This story is one of the most intimate animal studies, as well as one of the most thrilling stories Mr. Seton 
has ever written. It is a return in kind, to his earlier manner, that, for instance, of the tales in his ** Wild 
an a Animals I have Known ae Mr. Seton has made eight full-page wash drawings and nearly a hundred of his 
onadt characteristic line marginals to illustrate the story, which has double the length of ‘* The Trail of the Sandhill 
“apie Stag’ _and, like that celebrated tale, will appear by itself in a beautiful small quarto volume, profusely decorated 
and printed in two colors. 
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home 


= The Soldier of the Valley 


Illustrated by A. By Frost. 12mo, $1.50. 
The story of the quiet, rustic neighborhood of a Pennsylvania valley told with unusual beauty and sentiment. 
Simple and strong, idyllic and pastoral, it has all the characteristics of the love stories that live always, the love 
stories that have made for themselves permanent places in English literature. Mr. Lloyd is the author of some 
of the most charming short stories ScrrBNER’s Macazine has published. ‘‘ The Natural-Born Preacher’’ and 
‘¢ The Best Gun in the Valley’’ will be pleasantly remembered, but ‘‘ The Soldier of the Valley’ will more 
clearly define its author’s place among writers of fiction. 


Secor a 


By H. G. WELLS 


The Food of the Gods 


12mo, $1.50. 

Several novels by H. G. Wells have shown his extraordinary power of vividly realizing the most daringly- 
imagined conditions. No reader of ** The War of the Worlds’’ or ‘* When the Sleeper Wakes’’ is likely to 
forget the strange and powerful pictures of a possible future there created, or the ingenuity which presented his 
conceptions with such attraction. ‘* The Food of the Gods’’ isa surpassing example of these powers ; and in 
it Mr. Wells combines them with a curious but always very telling addition of humor, pathos and even tragedy. 
Given a food which makes everything gigantic that eats it, and raises up in the midst of the old a new race of 
huge men and animals, it is easy to foresee in Mr. Well’s hands an extremely ingenious and suggestive picture of 
the results. But when he adds to this the unique and touching story of the isolation of these people and the 
conflict with them, of their own relations with the world and each other, he again proves his powers 
on a higher plane. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


Our Big Game 


Uniform with ** Our Feathered Game*’. 

inson. With 16 full-page illustrations from photographs. $2.00 net (postage 15 cents). 

The cordial reception which the public gave to Mr. Huntington’s ‘* Our Feathered Game’’ has led to the 

preparation of a complementary volume, carried out on the same lines and dealing with ‘* Our Big Game, ”’ from 
ollege, the point of view of the sportsman who is also a lover of nature. The work is divided into four books treating 
title is respectively of the individual members of the Deer Family, the Ox Family, the Bear Family and the Cat Family. 
As in the case of the earlier volume, the appendix contains the technical information likely to be useful to a big 
game hunter. The author has shot nearly all of the animals he describes and his stories of the chase and his 
accounts of the habits of the various wild animals are both entertaining and instructive. The illustrations are for 
the most part from photographs of wild animals in their natural haunts. 
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Iphia CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Publishers New York 


When writing to advertisers. please mention Book News. 











Book News 


Laird & Lee’s Announcement of 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. SPECIAL ORNAMENTAL COVER DESIGNS 











High Grade Fiction | GLIMPSES OF THE | Original Juveniles 





» TURK, by 
mm Opie Read, 


the American 
Dickens. 

A striking ro- 
mance of love and 
chivalry. The 
latest and best of 
this author’s famous stories. Will 
appeal to all lovers of pure fiction. 
389 pages, 8 full page illustrations, 
frontispiece in colors, delicately 





WORLD’S FAIR 


CLASSIC GEMS ever published be- 
bai fore. All the 





AND THE 


SANTA CLAUS’ 
WONDERFUL 
CANDY CIRCUS 
By Olive Aye 


An_ entirely 
new creation in 
juvenile literature. 
Nothing like it 


animals are made 
of candy, but they 





tinted title pa silk cloth, dec- dowed wit 
a RS PARE | ie cn cats. - 30. 9g, 


orative wrapper. 


$1.25 


UNCLE BOB AND 
AUNT BECKY’S 


i Fair. One of the | on the Pike. 
| strongest pieces of 
1 humorous __ litera- 

: { ture upon the mar- 
; 
) 





200 Views in Colors 


32 colorgraphs, .om oil paint- 


STRANGE ADVEN- ings by famous artists. 168 half- 
TURES tones on copper in natural tints. 


seat Quaint old | All the palaces, state and foreign All that the ar- 
couple visit the | buildings, outdoor displays and scenes | tisan, apprentice and 


TWO EDITIONS 


containing large three-color illustra- 
tion, Ornamental board covers in 
colors, 9 x 1114 inches, 50c. 


MODERN 
ELECTRICITY 


student desires to 
know concerning |< 
this fascinatingstudy, 
Accurate and up- 





oy Ket. A great English and German. Dis- | to-date. Every 
story of the Expo- counts on both according | problem dem on- 
sition, 358 pages, to quantity. strated. 355 pages. 


150 comical illustrations, frontis- 


150 special illustrations Two new 


piece.in colors, 30,000 sold in six Paper embossed cover in colors, | wiring diagrams. Cross index. 
weeks, . Colored cloth cover, 7§c. 25c. Silk cloth in decorative box, Leather binding, $1.50. Cloth. 


Paper cover in colors, 25c. 60c. 


$1.00. 





THE TALE OF A TAIL 
By Annetta Crafts 


Classic stories in rhyme. An education 
for children. Elaborately illustrated, boards, 
cloth back, decorative cover in handsome 
colors, 834 x 7% inches, 2§c. 


THE DREAM BAG 
By Winifred W. Haldane 


Author of ‘*A Chord from a Violin.”’ 

A most delightful and original series of fairy stories, 
UNUSUAL, FASCINATING and CHARMING. 
Altogether out of the ordinary. Entirely new de- 
parture in fairy tales. 8 full page illustrations in six 
colors. Handsomely bound in silk cloth, price, $1.25. 








YELLOW BEAUTY 
By Marion Martin ~ 


A story of cats. Six full page illustra-_ |) 4 
tions by Madame Ronner of the Belgian | ‘s 







Art Academy. 30 text etchings. | 
Boards cloth back, cover in beautiful colors, | | 
83fx7\% jection, 25c. Ul 


THE WORLD’S BEST PRO. 
VERBS AND SHORT QUOTA- 
TIONS, by Geo. H. Opdyke, M.A. 


Just the thing for public speaking, literary work and 
every-day conversation, 

The best thoughts of ancient and modern authors. 
5% x 8 in. Full leather and gilt $1.25. Cloth, 
solid binding, 75c. 





IMPORTAN Don’t overlook LAIRD & LEE’S Famous Reference Works, Handy 
Dictionaries, English, French, German, Spanish, Technical Books, and 


Popular Paper Cover Series of High Grade Fiction. 
the publishers. 


Supplied by all jobbers, news companies, or sent direct by 





LAIRD & LEE 


263-265 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, U.S.A, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


Popular Issues, Fall 1904 


Some Interesting Revell Book News for the Coming Season 


the popular author of ‘‘ The Sky Pilot,” promises to be $1.50 

the book event of the season. Entering a new section 
of country for plot and scene, the author fully sustains his reputation, and undoubtedly will add to his 
already large number of admirers. 


OCTOR LUKE OF THE, x 
LABRADOR-—:- first complete novel by | a 


Norman Duncan retains all of the charm and subtlety 
which have made his magazine stories of the Newfoundland folk so popular. Strong, simple, sincere, it 
goes tothe ‘‘ human heart by which we live.” 


ENIZENS OF THE DEEP —.; py Frank T. Bullen 
the author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” etc. What Net $1.75 
Thompson Seton has done for land animals Mr. Bullen 


does for the dwellers of the sea. The fascination of his style, added to his intimate knowledge of their 
lives and habits, make the book intensely interesting—more so because of our lack of knowledge of this 
subject. 


ITTLE MISS DEE—, uniform style Roswell Field 
with ‘‘ The Bondage of Ballinger,” is a delightful New Illustrated, $1.25 
England tale which exhibits a development in Mr. Field’s 


power asa moralist. It makes an appeal alike to heart and mind; yet, so simply is the story told, that 
it contains all the elements of great popularity. 


HILDREN OF THE FOREST Egerton R. Young 
—a story of Indian love by one whose name is intimately Illustrated, $1.25 Net 
connected with life among the Indians of the Canadian 


provinces, ensures not only a work of thrilling interest but one full of reliable character study. His 
earlier works, ‘‘ My Dogs in the Northland,” ‘* Onthe Indian Trail,” etc., have already won much favor. 


hart SWEET STORY OF OLD | Margaret E. Sangster 


—A Life of Christ for Young People, is a well-illustrated Illustrated, $1.25 

volume, containing the ever new life of Christ retold. 
The large expectation created by this favorite author’s name on the title page is fully sustained in the 
work itself. It is acharming narrative for all readers, young or old. 


F I WERE A GIRL AGAIN — isa woi- Lucy E. Keeler 
ume that will appeal strongly to feminine readers, The $1.00 Net 
book has tinted border designs throughout, and is a hand- 


some gift book, similar to Margaret E, Sangster’s ‘‘ Winsome Womanhood,” which has attained such 
great popularity. 


ITTLE ROYALTIES—; a unique vol- Isabel McDougall 
ume of stories about the child rulers of Europe, written Illustrated, $1.25 
for the children of the rulers of America. Fully illus- 


trated from rare old prints and noted paintings. 


RT GIFT BOOKS—a, new series of taste- Ralph C 
fully prepared presentation volumes. Each page is aip onnor 
decorated by original drawings for sketches in two Clara E. Laughlin 
colors. With frontispiece. Artistically bound in new scenic et. Seecdn, Canis Whe, Met 
photo style boards. ~ 
Il. GWEN: the Famous Canyon Story from ‘‘ The Sky Pilot.” 
2. DIVIDED: A Story Based on Jean Ingelow’s Poem. 


HE PROSPECTOR—::. new work by | Ralph Connor 


New 16-Page List of Fall Books Free to Any Address. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON EDINBURGH 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 
READY SEPTEMBER TWENTY-SIXTH 


COMRADES IN ARMS 
BY GENERAL CHARLES KING 
A TALE OF TWO HEMISPHERES 


Illustrations by GEORGE GIBBS and E. W. DEMING 





N this new story by this popular author will be found a plot entirely different from anything he has previously 

I done, but of the most intense and exciting interest. It begins with a most strange complication at a frontier 

post in the Black Hills of Dakota shortly before the outbreak of the Spanish War. ‘The leading characters 

are then transported to far distant scenes in the Philippines, and the closing chapters bring them and the story 
back to America. It is in three parts : 


Part I. What Happened in the West. 
Part II. What Happened inthe East. 
Part III.. What Happened in theiEnd. 


The reader will renew acquaintance with some old friends and will be richly entertained by the experiences of 
men and women of army life, which none can better depict than this charming writer. 


Published in one style binding only, 12mo, 340 pages. 


PRICE, $1.50, 





Address orders to your nearest bookseller or to 


THE HOBART COMPANY, Publishers 
cia Frith Aveéenve New York City 


**The Oxford Teachers’ Bible is the Bible 
par excellence of the World.” 


SUERTE 4 A Notable Departure 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD Ff ce oe ake Helps 


Teachers’ Bible |g & de" One Alphabet. 


with New Twentieth | ILLUSTRATED with 
Century Helps ar- ia the Latest Photographs from 
ranged Under One § tie Holy Lana. 
Alphabet ; For sale by all booksellers. 
: . . SEND FOR CATALOGVE. 
Being a Practical Bible Diction- 
ary, including Concordance, Sub- i OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


ject Index, Glossary, Chronologies, ~ : 
jarmony, Botany, etc. under One ff American Branch, 


Alphabet. : 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


OXFORD EDITION 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


Now Ready 


The Master’s Violin 


By MYRTLE REED 


Author of “Lavender and Old Lace,” ete. 
Very daintily printed and bound in the same general style as ‘* lavender and 
Old Lace.” $1.50 net. Full red leather, $2.00 net. Antique 
calf, $2.50 net. Silk, $3.50 net. 


r”. 


This is a captivating love story written in Miss Reed’s happiest vein. The thou- 
sands who have. enjoyed the gentle humor and delicate sentiment of “ Lavender and 
Old Lace” will find the same qualities expressed in “ The Master’s Violin.”’ 


Previously Issued 


Four volumes, each $1.50 net. Red leather, in a box, $2.00 net. Gray ooze leather, 
$2.50 net. Lavender silk, $3.50 net. 


LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN. 16mo. 
LATER LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN, 16mo. 
THE SPINSTER BOOK. 12mo. (Postage 10 cents.) 
LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. 12mo. (Postage 10 cents.) 
THE SHADOW OF VICTORY. A Romance of Fort Dear- 
born. 12°. (Postage 15 cents.) $1.20 net. Red leather, $2.00 net. 
“A gem in a dainty, attractive and artistic setting . . . Miss Reed is delightfully witty, delightfully humorous, delightfully 
cynical, delightfully sane, and, above all, delightfully spontaneous. ‘Ihe pages sparkle with bright, clear wit: they bubble with 
honest hearty humor; they contain many stings but no savage thrusts. . . . : \ magazine of epigrams for a rapid-firing gun.’ 
Philadelphia Telegraph 


“They are exquisite in spirit and conception, full of delicate fancy, of tenderness, of delightful humor and spontaneity.” 
Detroit Free Press 


Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks 


By H. IRVING HANCOCK 


Author of “ Japanese Physical Training,” etc. 


12°, 32 Lllustrations from Life (by mail $1.35), $1.25. 


In this his fourth volume, Mr. Hancock presents a long series of advanced and highly scientific feats of attack and 
defense that are practiced by Japanese experts in ‘fiu-Fitsu. With a thorough knowledge of these feats, such as may 
be gained from a study of the book, one does not need to be a man of brawn and muscle in order to overcome a pow- 
erful opponent. Every trick of assault that is offered to the reader commences from a standing position. Boxing is 
powerless before ‘fiu-‘Fitsu, and much space is devoted to the subject of ‘* stopping ** blows with fists. 





Previously Issued 
SO The ARE ne tei eR Na 


Fully Mlustrated. Three volumes each (by mail $1.35), net, $1.35. 


JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING. (For Men.) 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


(Send for Illustrated Circular) 


NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON 


NRA 1 NER TE NE AE CTT RL eRRMRR ENN YN EA! re SRNRREHONE PARTENERS PE 
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Book News 





READY IN OCTOBER 


FOUR IMPORTANT NOVELS 


BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 


THE LAW W LAND | BLACK FRIDAY 


BY EMERSON HOUGH BY FREDERICK S. ISHAM 
Author of “ The Mississippi Bubble” ‘ Author of ‘‘The Strollers," and “Under the Rose” 































A dramatic novel of New York in the days 
of the famous ‘‘corner in gold,’’ when 
JayGould had the market almost in 
his grasp. The scene shifts at 
the end to Paris, in the excit- 
ing time of the Commune. 
Mr.Isham’s work shows 
a steady advance in 
power, in imagina- 
tive grasp, in the 
realization of at- 
mosphere and in 
constructive 
skill. One of 
Mr. Fisher’s 
drawings is 
reproduced 
on this page. 


A romance of the Mississippi Delta, 
involving the most vital expression of 
the Southerner’s view of the race 
problem that has yet appeared 
in fiction. The author de- 
scribes the ‘‘ black vol- 
cano’’ over which white 
Southerners live in an 
intensely realistic 
manner. His knowl- 
edge of the white 
man’s bufden, his 
keen descrip- 
tions of North- 
ern misappre- 
hension, equal 
his tremen- 
dous power 
as a_story- 
teller and 
his elemen- 


















































Lllustrated by 
Harrison 












tal sense ot Fisher, 
humor. z2mo, cloth, 
Illustrated $7.50 


by A 1. Keller 
r2mo,cl. $1.50 


THE 
HAPPY 
AVER- 
AGE 


BY 
BRAND 
WHITLOCK 





























MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON 
















Author of 
Author of “The Main 
“Her Infinite Variety" Chance” 







12mo. cloth, $1.50 


A thoroughly 
American story of a 
young man who found him- 
self. Mr. Whitlock here draws 
interesting characters with the ar- 
tistic sympathy and fineness for which 
he is noted. He tells how a young col- 
lege graduate fell in love with a winsome girl, 
became engaged to her, went out into the world 
to fight for a place for himself, which he could 
ask her to share with hini—and won. It is 
jnstinct with the essence of ambition. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis 


When Writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 


In his new story, Mr. 
Nicholson again holds 
the mirror up to human 
nature as found in the Mid- 
dle West, and the reflection 
flashed back upon the reader is 
startlingly and attractively true. His 
heroine is a young girl full of life to her finger- 
tips—a mixture of pride, wilfulness, courage 
and sweetness. She discovers that her father is 
a rascal—and there is the problem of the book. 

With portraits of the characters by John 
Cectl Clay. 12mo0, cloth, $1.50. 
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Book News 


/MiSS RIVES’ 
NEW NOVEL 
the 


The 


Byron's genius, beauty, 
brilliancy, and love af- 
fairs combine to make 
him the most romantic 
hero in fiction or out. 
His career is recounted 
with marvelous sympa- 
thy and insight. b 
Hallie Erminie Rives, 
author of ‘ Hearts 
Courageous.”’ 


**THE CASTAWAY ” contains eight pi-tures in Color by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR EVERYWHERE. (/os/age 72 cents.) 


Mr. Phillips’ 


The Cost 


“A Mighty Romance of Love and Business.” 

No recent novel h«s displayed so vividly the multi 
form aspects of American life; no recent novel bas cen- 
tered them in action of such absorbing complexity, in 
love of such irresistible grace. 

Intense, galvanic, epoch-making The Cost” is a 
masterly tale of masterly men in the grip of the master 
passion. By David Graham Phillips. With sixteen 
illustrations by Harrison Fisher. 12mo, $1.50 


Mr. Lynde’s 


The Grafters 


“Francis Lynde’s Western Novel, ‘ The Grafters,’ is 
strong where its predecessors have been weak, while 
retaining the strength which they attained ’ 

By and large ‘ The Grafters’ should ple ase more 
American readers than any boo k of the year. Life. 

By Francis Lynde, author of ‘* The Master of Appleby.’ 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 12mo, $1.50. 


Miss MacGowan and Mrs. Cooke’s 


Huldah 


‘One of the Lord's Own People.” 

Here, for the first time in literature, we have the 
great-hearted, capable woman of the Texan plains truly 
depicted. Sunshine attends her; her optimism is un- 
failing. Hers isthe strength and freedom of the plains. 

The story of the people she helped, out there in the 
wild cattle country, is exciting. amusing and inspiring. 
ty Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan Cooke. II- 
lustrated by F. Y. Cory. 12mo, $1.50. 


Miss Miller’s 


The Yoke 


A Romarce of the Days when the Lord 
Redeemed the Children of Israel from the 
Bondage of Egypt. 


In every walk of life people accord this notable novel 
unbounded praise. Without dissent it is voted to the 
highest place among its kind 

And by its style, erudition, knowledge of people and 
dramatic power it wholly merits every eulogy. By 
Elizabeth Miller. Ornamental cioth, 626 pages, 12mo, 


$1.50 


Miss Michelson’s 


In the Bishop’s Carriage 
‘Something Doing all the Time”’ 


“ To-day every one who reads novels, reads ‘In the Bishop's Carriage’ and enjoys it,”"— 7he Critic. 
Speaker CANNON writes: ‘‘ When I finished ‘In the Bishop's Carriage ' | drew a long breath and regretted 


there was not more of it."’—J, G. CANNON. 


By Miriam Michelson. Illustrated by Harrison Fisher, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 


COMPANY, 


Publishers, Indianapolis 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News, 
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THE AFFAIR 
AT THE INN 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
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Book News 


AND OTHERS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ REBECCA” 





‘‘As superlatively clever in the writing as it is entertaining in the reading, ‘The Affair at the Inn’ adds 


another laurel to Kate Douglas Wiggin’s literary wreath, 


sort.”— Boston Transcript. 


It is actual comedy of the most artistic 


Illustrated in tint. $1.25. 





By JOHN BURROUGHS 
FAR AND NEAR. 


Outdoor papers containing Mr. Burrough’s obser- 


vations in Alaska, Jamaica, and on the Hudson 
$1.10, met. Postage extra. 


By H. W. BOYNTON 
JOURNALISM AND 
LITERATURE 
Essays on the generai literarytendencies inAmerica. 


$1.25. met. Postage Io cents. 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
THE FLOWER PRINCESS 


Four wholesome. light-hearted stories, each open- 
ing a fresh play-ground for the child’s mind. Illus- 
trated. $1.00. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
KRISTY’S QUEER CHRISTMAS 


In these stories told around a Christmas fireside, 
Mrs. Miller shows that she can write as entertain- 
ingly about children as about birds. With frontis- 
piece. 12mo, $1.25. 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK 
THE APOLOGY OF AYLIFFE 


An up-to-date romance of a vivacious New York 
society girl, by the author of ‘*Good-Bye, Proud 
World.” $1.50. 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


THE RIDER OF THE 
BLACK HORSE 


A spirited Revolutionary story for boys, following 
the adventures of one of Washington’s couriers. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


By HELEN DAWES BROWN 
A BOOK OF LITTLE BOYS 


Helpful, winning stories for little children, charm- 
ingly told and prettily illustrated. $1.00. 


By H. S, HUNTINGTON 
H. M. S. DIAMOND ROCK 


A lively narrative of the adventures of a British 
midshipman in the West Indies during the wars 
with Napoleon. Iilustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS’S 


NEW NOVEL 


Illustrated 


TRIXY 


12MO, $1.50 


Ready October &th 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston and New York 
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Book News 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S New Fiction 


A book of unsurpassed character drawing, quaint humor, 
and homely philosophy. 


SUSAN CLEGG AND HER 
FRIEND MRS. LATHROP. 


By ANNE WARNER 


Author of ‘‘ A Woman’s Will,”’ ete. 


With frontispiece, 12mo. 227 pages. One Dollar. 


The chapter titles are : I. The Marrying Jeannette L. Gilder says in The Critic: 
of Susan Clegg ; II. Miss Clegg’s Adopted ; ‘* Miss Clegg isas notable a creation as 
II. Jathrop Lathrop’s Cow ; IV. Susan Mrs. Wiggs, but as unlike the Lady Boun- 
Clegg’s Cousin Marion ; V. The Minister’s tiful of the Cabbage Patch as she is unlike 
Vacation. any of Miss Wilkins’ New England types.” 


A romance of early Michigan 


An imaginative tale of the frozen North 
THE PRINCESS THORA THE WOLVERINE 
By ALBERT L. LAWRENCE 


By HARRIS BURLAND 


A heroine with a love for song 


PAINTED SHADOWS SWEET PEGGY 
By LINNIE SARAH HARRIS 


By RICHARD LeCALLIENNE 
Illustrated. 12mo. 


Mr. LeGallienne’s New Stories 
$1.50 each. 


‘* Far outside the common run of fiction.’’— The Dial, Chicago. 


The Wood-Carver of Lympus 


By M. E. WALLER 


**One of those rare books to which one may turn again and vet again after reading. 


as Wholesome as the New England atmosphere which surrounds its people and happenings. ’’— 
With frontispiece. © 311 pages. $1.50 


It is 


New York World. 
Fourth American Edition Third English Edition 


ANNA THE ADVENTURESS 


E. Phillips Oppenheim’s Popular Novel of London Life. 
With 16 Illustrations. 320 pages. 12mo. $1.50. 


At all 


“ws LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON, ==: 
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FALL PUBLICATIONS 


Funk and Wagnalls Company 


Disraeli 
A Study in Personality and Ideas. 
By WALTER SICHEL. 

The utterances of Disraeli from the early 
twenties to the latest seventies in his books and 
his speeches with the striking events in his life, 
private as well as public, form the basis of 
this study of the man and his message. His per- 
sonality, the underlying principles of his bril- 
liant statesmanship, his enduring theories on 
Labor, Church, Monarchy, Foreign Policy, Em- 
pire, Society, Literature, and many other sub- 
jects so full of light and guidance for to-day’s 
problems are given clear and scholarly expla- 
nation. 

Svo, Cloth. Illustrated. 335 pp. Price, 82.50 
met. 


Tolstoy’s Plays 
The second volume of our new library edition 
of Tolstoy’s Complete Works, including the 
three great plays, “The Power of Darkness,” 
“The First Distiller,” and “Fruits of Culture.” 
12mo, Cloth. 262 pp. Half-Tone Frontis- 
piece, Price, $1.50, post-paid. 


Things Seen in Morocco 
By A. J. DAWSON. 
A new book of stories, sketch2s, jottings, 
notes, impressions, and tributes from Morocco 


rich in Oriental atmosphere. 
Svo, Cloth. 17 Full- Page Illustrations. 
354 pp. Price, $2.50 net. 


The Littie Vanities of Mrs. 
Whittaker 


A new novel by John Strange Winter, author 


of ‘‘Bootles’ Baby.” 
I12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 


Connectives of English Speech 

Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns 
and Adverbs, By James C. Fernald, author of 
“English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Preposi- 
tions.” (Price, $1.50.) Giving the definitions 
with the correct usage of these parts of speech 
so far as pertains to their office as connectives 
in the construction of English phrases and sen- 
tences. 

12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. 


The New Encyclopedia of 
Missions 


Compiled by HENRY OTIS DWIGHT. LL.D.. 


H. ALLEN TUPPER, D. D., and E. M. 
BLISS, 

This great work gives all the essential facts 
on the history, development, and present status 
of missions throughout the world. 

Svo, Cloth. S70 pp. Price, 6.00, net. 

Rendy October 15. 


The Religion of the New 
Testament 
By Prof. Dr. Bernhard Weiss, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated from the German 
by Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph. D. 
“vo, Cloth. 400 pp. Price, 82.00, net. 
Ready in November. 


The Story ot ‘Thomas Carlyle 
By A. S. ARNOLD. 

This book provides an intimate study of the 
great author’s life, full of incidents and anec- 
dotes throwing light upon his character and 
works, 

I12mo, Cloth. tllustraied. 377 pp. Price, 
$1.00 post-paid. 


In the Celtic Past 
By ANNA MacMANUS (Ethna Carberry) 
A book of stories founded upon Irish myth- 
olegy and folk-lore. 
i2mo, Cloth. 120 pp. Price, 75 cents, post- 
paid. 


The Passionate Hearts 
By ANNA MacMANUS (Ethna Carberry) 
Celtic stories full of joy, passion, and pathos, 
typifying the spirit of Ireland, longing and un- 
satisfied. 
I2mo, Cloth, 128 pp. Price, 75 cents, post- 
paid, 


Your Loving Nell 
By Mrs. NELLY GORE. 

A volume of letters home, depicting the ex- 
periences of an American woman who studied 
music under some of the greatest masters of 
the Paris and Vienna studios. It is full of in- 
terest and charm to all music lovers. 

I2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 


The Alternate Sex 


Or, The Female Intellect in Man and 
the Masculine in Woman, 
By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, F. R. 
Ss. L. 
Mr. Leland’s last book, compiled just before 
his death, 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 net, 
What Is Art? 
By LEO TOLSTOY. 

Translated from the Original Manuscript by 
Aylmer Maude. An essay considering the vital 
constituents, relations, and influence of true art. 

i2mo, Cloth, Price, SO cents, net. 


A Handbook of Biblical 
Difficulties 


Or Reasonable Solutions of Perplexing 
rhings in Sacred Scripture. 
Fdited by ROBERT TUCK, B. A. 

It gives brief and clear explanations of many 
perplexing things in the Bibie, including difficul- 
ties relating to moral sentiments, eastern cus- 
toms and sentiments, miracles, historical and 

personal allusions, ete. 

Svo, Cloth. 568 pp. Price, %1.75, net. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
Vol. VIII. 

Comprising the history, literature, and cus 
toms of the Jewish people from the earliest 
times to the present day. Prepared by 400 
scholars and specialists. To be complete in 
12 vols. 
tto, GSO pp. Sold by Subscription. Pros- 

pectus and Terms on Application. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
ESRI A ETO OO ELLE IL LEI ETE SES AT OLDEN EEE 
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FROM JOHN LANE’S FALL LIST 


BEFORE THE CRISIS 


of the 
anec- 


. 12mo A Novel by F. B. Morr $1.50 


> rice, , pie dala . es rear 
A picture of the stirring times on the Kansas Border, after the national advance had crossed the Mississippi, 


when John Brown led in the preliminary duel of factions along the Osage and Ossawatomie. 


erry) 
myth- 


post- 


THE SPECIALIST HELEN ALLISTON 


12mo A NOVEL $1.50 irr 4 NOVEL __ “$1.50 
By the author of ‘* Elizabeth’s Children *” 


By A. M. Irvine Every one who read ‘* Flizabeth’s Children’ re- 

. a ee members the delicious picture of child-‘ife—as it 

A tale of keen psychologic insight which the were a tapestry of child-life with the golden thread 

reader will not halt over, showing how a forlorn hope of a mature romance inimitable interwoven. The 
brilliantly led may be a joy forever. author's hand has not lost its cunning. 


he ex- 
Studied CONSTANCE THE TRUTH A NEW PAOLO 


of in- WEST ABOUT and FRANCESCA 
A NOVEL MOROCCO A NOVEL 


By E. R. Pun: Hon ik ecient cians By Annie E. Ho_tpswortu 
British Foreign Office 
1zmo $1.50 Izmo_ 1.50 
> = By M. Ar Lato 
With an introduction by R B. 
before = ‘ CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM = sitesi - Tc 
HELEN 8vo $1.50 net PET ERKINS 
OF TROY, N. Y. ‘“* Those who wish to form a THE STORY OF A DOG 
reliable opinion about the . 
A NOVEL country of the Moor and its Translated from 
: inhabitants should give this the German of Ossip SCHUBIN 
‘ript by By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH clearly written volume their by Mrs, Joun Lane 
he vital JACKSON closest and most unpreiudiced With illustrations by 
ne art Author of “* Nine Points of the consideration.’’--PERDICARIS, C. L, ALLPORT 
gata 7 Law.” Izmo_ $1.50. New York Sun, Izmo $1.00 net 
il 
sexing A LATER PEPYS 
Le The correspondence of Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart, Master in Chancery, 1758-1825, with Mrs. Chapone, M's. 
of many Hartley, Mrs. Montagu. Hannah More, William Franks, Sir James Macdonald, Major Rennell, Sir Nathaniel 
- difficul- Wraxall, and others. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by ALicg C. C. GAUSSEN. 
Pn cus: With numerous illustrations. @ 8vo 2volumes, $7.5 net. 
eal and 
et. 
lia, EMILE ZOLA—Novetist anp REFORMER 


ind cus By Ernest Atrrep VizeTELLy 


earliest With numerous illustrations, portraits, etc. 8vo, $3.50 net 
by 400 ‘* Indispensable to the student of literature."— Guy CAketon Ler, Ba'timore Sun. 
iplete m 


Ppros- 


al WRITE FOR COMPLETE FALL LISTS 
York 4 ohn Lan e 67 Fifth Avenue Ni CW Vor b 
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Book News 


Selections from A. S. BARNES & COMPANY’S Announcements 





FICTION 
THE PRESIDENT. A Novel. By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. Illustrated in colors 
by J. Hambidge. 12mo, uniform with ‘‘ The Boss.”’ $1 50 


A CAPTAIN IN THE RANKS. A Romance of Affairs. By GEORGE CARY 
EGGLESTON. With frontispiece in colors. 12mo, cloth. Ready early in October, $1.20 net 
THE PAGAN’S PROGRESS. By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. Illustrated by John 
Ree, with frontispiece in colors. 16mo. $1.00 
CAP’N ERI. By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. Illustrated in colors by Charlotte Weber. 
12mo, cloth. Fifth edition. 
THE HOUSE IN THE WOODS. By ARTHUR HENRY. Life and Nature in 
the Mountains, Author of “An Island Cabin,’”’ Each, 12mo, cloth, Illustrated. 
Second edition. $1.50 
TO WINDWARD. By HENRY C. ROWLAND. 12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, in 
color. Second edition. $1.50 


HISTORY 


THE JOURNEY OF De SOTO, FROM FLORIDA TO THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER, told by the Gentleman of Elvas, by Biedma and in the newly translated 
account of Ranjel, De Soto's private secretary. Edited and introduced by Prof. 
EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE, of Yale University. In the Trail- 
makers’ Series, under the consulting editorship of Prof. JOHN BACH 
McMASTER., _— 12mo, cloth, with illustrations and maps. Two Volumes. $2.00 
BATTLES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. A Military History. By Brig. 
Gen. H. B. CARRINGTON. New Edition. $3.00 net 
BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. New edition in 


two volumes. Revised and with additional illustrations. $5.00 


STANDARD AND GENERAL 
Lives of Great Writers’ Series with an introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER. By TUDOR JENKS. Small 12mo, Illustrated. $1.00 net 
IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, By TUDOR JENKS. Small 12mo, Illustd. $1.00 ne 
LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. By i. A. GUERBER. New edition. Illustrated. $1.50net 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE WOMAN'S HOME LIBRARY 

Edited by Mrs. MARGARET E SANGSTER 

BEAUTY THROUGH HYGIENE; or, COMMON SENSE WAYS TO BEAUTY 

AND HEALTH. By Dr. EMMA E, WALKER, member of the New York 

Academy of Medicine, etc. 
HOUSE AND HOME. A practical Book on Home Management. By Miss M. E. CARTER. 
THE COURTESIES. A Handbook of Etiquette. By Miss ELEANOR B. CLAPP, 
CORRECT WRITING AND SPEAKING. By Miss MARY A. JORDAN, Professor 


of English in Smith College. Each smal] 12mo, cloth, Illustrated. $1.00 net 


AN AMERICAN CRUISER IN THE EAST. By REAR ApmirRAL JOHN D. FORD, 


U.S. N. New edition with an account of the Russian-Japanese war to date. 


Illustrated. 
JUVENILE 
New Volumes in the East and West Series 
THE SEARCH. A Story of the Old Frontier, ByE. P. WEAVER. 12mo,cloth. Illustd. 
THE THREE PRISONERS. A Story of the Great War. By WILLIAM HENRY 


wh 


1.50 


wn 
= 
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SHELTON. 12mo, cloth, Illustrated. $1.25 
Uniform style with THE ARK OF 1803, by C. A. STEPHENS, and NEW FORTUNES, 
by MABEL EARLE. 
RUNNING THE RIVER. A story of adventure and success, by GEORGE CARY 
EGGLESTON. 12mo. Cloth, illustrated (second edition). $1.50 


The First Volume in the Field and Forest Series 
THE ISLAND CAMP; or, THE YOUNG HUNTERS OF LAKEPORT. by Capr- 
TAIN RALPH BONEHILL. Illustrated by J. Hambidge. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 


MODERN BUSINESS BOOKS 


INSURANCE. A Practical Book for the *tudent and Business Man, By T.E, YOUNG, B. A., F. R.A.S. $2.50 


INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT AND ACCOUNTS. By T. E. YOUNG 
and RICHARD MASTERS. $1.50 


156 Fifth Ave. A. S. BARNES & CO. New York 
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Book News 


THREE GOOD BOOKS 


WWentdtes) A CHICAGO PRINCESS 
PRINCESS By ROBERT BARR 


OBERT BARR : is ” ae o ; 
gt Author of ‘* Over the Border,’’ ‘* The Victors,’’ ‘‘ Tekla,’’ ‘‘ In the Midst 
of Alarms,’’ ‘* A Woman Intervenes,’’ etc. 


A_ characteristic, breezy, and humorous romance 


of an over-rich Chicago girl with a craze 
for titled personages. 


The heroine is the daughter of a Chieago multi- 
millionaire, traveling in the East in his yacht. Here 
the story begins, and the action at once becomes as 
rapid as that of a Japanese campaign. 

The party go to Korea, where the Emperor falls violently in love with the Chicago 
“ Princess” and desires to marry her. His courtship is fast and furious, and leads 
to many strange complications which Mr. Barr has told in his bright and vivid way. 

The story satirizes certain nouveau riche American tendencies and is thoroughly 
original and “ up-to-date,” while the characters are all interesting. The book has 
above all things that merit which Mr. Barr’s work never fails to possess—that of 
always entertaining the reader. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


IMPORTED AMERICANS 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBERG 


The most intelligent attempt ever made to understand the question of European 
immigration to America. Mr. and Mrs. Brandenberg crossed the ocean twice in 















to emigrate, and finally passed through Ellis Island. 

What Mr. Brandenberg saw is told ina simple, direct manner. Numerous incidents, 
entertaining stories, and many illustrations from remarkable photographs illuminate 
the swiftly moving narrative. 8vo. Cloth. Net, $1.60; postpaid, $1.75. 


MAMMY ’MONGST THE WILD 
NATIONS OF EUROPE 
By RUTHELLA MORY BIBBINS 
“Mammy” is a delightful acquaintance, and, what is 
more, a real person of flesh and blood from “Ole Virginny.” 
Her devotion to her baby-carriage impels this quaint, 
philosophie old darky to leave the shelter of the Virginia 
plantation and aecompany her mistress into the lion’s den 
—*’mongst de wil’ nations ob Europe.” 
Equipped with the wisdom of her two classics, the Bible and 
‘Mother Goose,” Mammy compares Old World with New in a 
shrewd dictum as refreshing as it is original. 
l2mo, Cloth. With eight illustrations. $1.25. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 6th St., New York 
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Thomas Bibles 





Nelson Prayer 
and Books and 
Sons Hymaals 


290- Years After 
The King James Version of the Scriptures we reproduced. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


REVISED BIBLE 


described in an article in the Sunday School Times of August 20th, 1904, as 
‘* The most perfect English Bible in existence.’’ 

The religious press and biblical scholars have pronounced it to be the Best 
Translation of the Scriptures ever published. It has now been tested in 
practical use for three years and has steadily grown in popular favor. Tke 
demand for this Bible is greater to-day than ever before. 


The Teachers’ Edition contains Concise Bible Dictionary and Combined 
Concordance entirely new and prepared especially to conform exactly with 
the wording of this version. A complete Biblical Library in a single volume. 


Bourgeois 8vo. Prices $2.25 to $10.00. 


Reference Editions with carefully selected references and topical headings 
prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer, 4to. Prices $1 50 to $18.00. 
Bourgeois, 8vo. Prices $1.00 to $12.00. 


Text Edition. Minion, 24mo. Prices 35 cents to $6.75. 
All these editions can be had printed on fine white paper and also on Nelsou's 
Iudia paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world. 


American Standard Revised New Testament printed from minion 
type with and without the Psalms. Prices, 15 cents to $2.75. 


Book of Responsive Readings from this edition now ready. 
The Pulpit Edition is in preparation and will be ready by November. 


We also publish the King James’ Version of the Bible in over £00 styles. 


Prayer-Books and Hymnatls. A complete line in all sizes of type and 
every style of binding. 

Beautiful Colored Toy Books printed in full colors and selected from 
pictures by the best artists for children. 


Lowest market prices. Our new catalogue sent free on request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 East 18th Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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VALUABLE ADDITIONS TO YOUR LIBRARY 


Dr. DEXTER’S History of Education in the United States 


By EDWIN CRANT DEXTER, Ph.D., Professor of Education in the University of 
Illinois. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 17¢.) 
The first to present simply and completely the facts of our educational development from 
their beginnings, showing the growth of the people's schools, elementary ard secondary, of 
those for higher and special education, and also of those factors in our social organization 
which are outside the regular machinery of the schools which are potent for educatioral 
extension. 


Mr. GWYNN’S The Masters of English Literature 


By STEPHEN CWYNN, author of “Tennyson: A Critical Study,” “‘ The Life of Thomas 
Moore,”’ etc.. xtit.+-423 pp. 12mo. cloth. $1.00 net. (Postage roc.) 


A survey of English literature which concerns itself only with authors of whom some 
knowledge is deemed essential and presents such information in a manner to awaken the interest 
of the general reader, 


ELSON’S History of the United States Second (revised) 
By HENRY W. ELSON. In one 12mo. volume, cloth, $1.75 net. (Postage 24¢.) 
“Tt seems to us that Mr. ELSON has met with unusual success,’’— 7he Review of Reviews. 


JACOB A. RIIS’S The Making of an American 


By the Author of ‘* The Battle with the Slum,”’ etc. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. (Postage 20¢.) 


WELLMAN’S The Art of Cross-Examination 


By FRANCIS L. WELLMAN, of the New York Bar, formerly Assistant District Attorney 
of New York City. New Edition, revised, with five additional chapters. Cloth, 8vo. 
Ready Shortly. 


Dr. HALE’S Memories of a Hundred Years 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Author of ‘‘ The Man Without a Country,” etc. Fully 
illustrated. iw Edition, complete in one volume, with three additional chapters. Cloth, 
Svo. $3.00 net. (Postage extra.) 


WEALE’S Manchu and Muscovite 
By 8B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. Cloth, Svo, $3.00 net. (Postage 18c.) 


‘* This book is so far superior to all others on the subject of the Russian rule in Manchuria that 
it may be considered really the only one.'’—Zon's Hera/d, Boston, 


NEW VOLUMES IN STANDARD SERIES 
——— ee — Each in blue cloth, gilt top, 75c. net. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS ina 
HOBBES. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. 
MARIA EDCEWORTH. By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 


THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY Each, half leather, $1.25. (Postage 110.) 


MONEY. By DAVID KINLEY. THE AMERICAN CITY 
A Study of the Theory of the Medium By DELOS F. WILCOX 


of Exchange. A Problem in Democracy, 


rey? The MACMILLAN COMPANY ° {ify4v- 
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UNCLE REMUS 








—_——_— 


D. AppLteton & Co. beg to announce 
the appearance on September 30, of 


THE TAR BABY AND OTHER RHYMES OF UNCLE 
REMUS : - - By Joel Chandler Harris 


With 28 illustrations in colors by A. B. Frost and E. W. Kemble.  8vo. 
Gilt top, $2.00 net ; postage additional. 


Twenty-five new poems by Uncle Remus. Twenty-eight animal pictures by 
A. B. Frost and E. W. Kemble. The famous “ Tar Baby Story” is given 
in verse, and there is a colored frontispiece by Mr. Kemble. Besides the 
eight full-page illustrations in two colors, the smaller marginal drawings 
and decorative borders in colors will run through the entire book. 


UNCLE REMUS, HIS SONGS and HIS SAYINGS was Mr. Harris’ first 
book by which he rendered Uncle Remus famous. The TAR BABY is 
Mr. Harris’ second book by which he is rendering Uncle Remus indispensable. 


Admiral Schley’s 
OWN STORY 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS UNDER THE FLAG 


Illustrated. Gilt Top. $3.00 net. Postage additional. 








“ In times of danger and duty, the writer endeavored to dothe work set before him 
without fear of consequences. With this thought in mind, he has felt 


moved, as a duty to his wife, his children and his name, to leave a record of 


his long professional life, which has not been without some prestige, at 


least for the flag he has loved and under which he has served the best years | 


of his life.” 


There is also an autographed Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 numbered copies. 


It is printed ona fine quality of paper with uncut edges and gilt top, hand- | 


somely bound in half-morocco and enclosed in a box. $7.50 net; 
postage additional. 








D. APPLETON G COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK | 
J _____ 


20 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 






Number 266 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Author of ** The Boss,"’ ** The President,”’ etc. 


campaign, one is bound to take no- 

tice of politics. From its headquar- 
ters, both in Washington and New York, 
each party is breaking the back of the 
mails with tons upon tons of what the 
senders describe as “Campaign Litera- 
ture.” This literature is worth looking 
at, or if one may imagine ink as audible, 
listening to; since it is the voice of the 
campaign. 

Politics is natural and not an artifice; 
it had its seeds in First Causes. It began 
with Man and will last while Man lasts. 
It is an expression of that conflict, irre- 
pressible, unendable—the war waged by 
the Man against the Thing. On the First 
Day the morning sun shone _ slantwise 
across a field of original politics; the last 
rays of the Last Day’s sun will fall upon 
politics. And since the issue is change- 
less, so, doubtless, the procedure will be 
changeless also. 

Politics, that is to say practical politics, 
is the art of arousing the ignorance of 
mankind. One might suppose, since it 
aims at the interest, it would address the 
intelligence and the honesty of men. It 
never does. Its purpose is prejudice, and 
its methods lies. | Hate, and love, and 
tribe-instinct, and the partisanship of re- 
gion, and cupidity, and race-angers, and 
laughter, these are appealed to; the popu- 
lar wisdom or the popular integrity is no 
more invoked than if it didn’t live. 


i the present swirl and eddy of the 


“The public,” quoth Lord Chesterfield, 
“is seldom right, and then only for a 
wrong reason. It hates Bute for being 
Scotch, when that is the one thing he 
couldn’t help.” A glance at their litera- 
ture would seem to show present cam- 
paign managers to be in accord with the 
cantaloupe farmer of Blackheath ; and they 
approach the public ear and eye accord- 
ingly. 

To one with a taste for alcoves and 
thoughtful inactivities, and whose interest 
in humanity is the mere interest of phil- 
osophy, a campaign is like a great play, 
whereof the literature forms the actor’s 
lines and printed parts. Also, the longer 
one sits at this drama of politics, the more 
one comes to justify those methods of 
unintelligence which have been recounted 
above. Prejudice and cupidity are sharply 
quick to seize and to act; reason is a fum- 
bler, a blunderer, a snail for being slow. 

Interest in the sense of personal advan- 
tage is stronger than prejudice, and the 
latter in its turn is stronger than partisan- 
ship or tribe-instinct. Here is a case: 
With the jealousy of region, the Southern 
people loved Mr. Roosevelt because his 
mother was of the South—he was a mem- 
ber, or at least a half member of their 
tribe. There was tribe-instinct. | Then 
Mr. Roosevelt had the Black Man to din- 
ner, and the South fell upon him fero- 
ciously. There was prejudice. Later, 
Mr. Roosevelt inaugurated the Panama 
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Canal, so hopeful of a Southern money- 
good, and the South began to take a kind- 
lier view of him. There was self-interest. 

One of the most powerful levers when 
one would move humanity in the lump is 
laughter. Men are apt to vote as they 
laugh. History has many such instances. 
Sixty-five years ago Tom Corwin was 
named against a gentleman who had serv- 
ed several terms in Congress, and was 
regarded as invincible. No hands of rea- 
son had been found strong enough to 
haul him from his pedestal. It was in a 
primitive day, and any spectacle of lux- 
ury inflamed the yeomanry as red flannel 
inflames a turkey gobbler. The ingenious 
Corwin charged his wealthy and super- 
fine opponent, with the crime of Night- 
gowns. He explained how the rude peas- 
antry might file away their weary frames 
at nightfall between hickory sheets, all un- 
defended of any effeminacies of cambric. 
His delicate opponent, however, too sensi- 
tively fine to fare as fared his honest, poor 
constituents, must fain protect his dainty 
slumbers with a nightgown. It was called 
the Nightgown Campaign, and Corwin 
went over the once invincible one like a 
landslide. 

Here is another example. Representa- 
tive Clover came up to Congress from the 
sunflower country, being one of nine Pop- 
ulists elected to that House. He came 
on the argument that Republicanism and 
Democracy, narrowed of forehead and 
blinded of eye, and shriveled of heart, 
could no more be trusted as watchmen on 
the walls of Government. One day when 
finance was a tie in the House and 
silver saved from slaughter only by the 
Speaker’s vote, Clover lay snoring on a 
sofa in the Republican cloak-room, and 
missed the roll-call. ©The Republicans 
were kind and let him sleep. Later Jerry 
Simpson and Lafe Pence, eminent among 
the Jack Cades of that hour, published 
that somnolence, and Clover was cut 
down. Clover had been charged with 
mendacity, and it went by him like the 
idle wind; he had been pointed to as a 
hypocrite, and it did him no scathe; they 
showed him sleepy, and he perished. 

Campaign literature is meant to inter- 
cept the herd, and lead it in its drift of 
politics. Men in their vote-wanderings 


NEWS 


are as hard to account for as were the but. 
faloes in their migrations. And yet the 
buffaloes might seem to have had the bet- 
ter wit, since at least they went North in 
the summer and South in the winter, 
while men in their vote-journeyings do 
just the reverse. It would look, now, a 
though the West, which borrows money, 
would insist upon borrowing the best 
money. Yet the West is for silver. | 
would look as though the East, which 
lends money, would be willing to lend the 
worst money. Yet the East is for gold 
Also, four decades has the farmer been 
the pillar that supported Protection ; and 
of all between the oceans the farmer was 
that one for whom Protection did the leas 
and cost the most. Lest he discover that 
fact, the literature of the campaigns told 
him to “vote as he shot,” and in remen- 
bering old battlefields he forgot the mort- 
gage on the farm. 

In turning over the literature of a cam 
paign one finds it made up of committee 
reports, Congressmen’s speeches, edi- 
torials from the daily press, news stories 
from the same wellhead of misinforma- 
tion, magazine articles, original pamphlets 
and kindred types-and-paper whatnot. 
Most of it, from any standpoint of humor, 
is about as brilliant as a pan of dough. 
As a study in bad English it is interest- 
ing; adjectives abound, and the last 
things to worry the violence of our aw 
thors are questions of number, tense and 
case. Nominatives and objectives, pasts, 
presents and futures, plurals and singw- 
lars, are jammed together, hit or miss, 
and rendered angry by this rough usage, 
they often combine to make a scene of 
rhetorical mob violence where law is de 
fied and riot alone prevails. 

As you run over the pile you will ob 
serve how campaign literature separates 
into sort and kind. There come doct 
ments of “gratitude” kind, wherein those 
who read are invited to bring their ballots 
to a certain man or party because the man 
or party once did something the result of 
which is charged against the readers as 4 
benefit. One finds “Cupidity” documents, 
in which the readers are asked to pat 
with their votes in favor of a man ora 
party because the man or party is about 
to do something by which the readers will 
benefit in their pockets. 
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These “Cupidity’” documents are not 
always alike, and depend for their kind 
on the character of those gentlemen and 
their interests to whom they are sent. 
Gold documents go to the Eastern banker ; 
silver documents go to the Western mine 
owner; documents favoring an eight-hour 
day go to the labor unions ; documents de- 
manding an increase in the standing army 
go to railroads and manufacturers; docu- 
ments reciting the progress of a Panama 
Canal go to the Southern States, and to 
shippers of merchandise everywhere; 
documents advocating Protection go to 
mill owners ; documents demanding tariff 
reductions go to consumers; documents 
promising an increase in the navy go to 
the shipyards of both oceans; pension 
documents go to the Grand Army Posts. 

There are a vast number of “Preju- 
dice” documents. One will show how 
Mr. Roosevelt had Booker Washington to 
dinner. This must be regarded as replied 
to when the opposition, in another docu- 
ment, sets forth that Mr. Cleveland ‘ap- 
pointed Negro Taylor Recorder of Deeds 
for Washington. No; one is not to laugh 
at these. They have a force in regions 
where the term “Carpet Bagger” stamps 
one as unfit, and the war-saddle of Gen- 
eral Lee is a strongest argument. 

As one paws over the pile of campaign 
documents, one will note, as was said 
above, that while Revenge and Gratitude 
and Love and Hate and Prejudice and 
Sectionalism and Tribalism and Avarice 
and all the emotions are appealed to, from 
top to bottom of the heap the réason and 
the honesty of folk are never once ad- 
dressed. I remember campaign literature 
that, as a reason why one should 
against Protection, set forth how the hat 
of Mr. Dingley, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, was made in Eng- 
land. 

Campaign literature has enjoyed a 
vogue since ever folk could read. The 
obelisks along the Nile were in the nature 
of campaign literature, and hieroglyphed 
the good political deeds of what Ptolemy 
or what Rameses set them up. For two 
hundred years, here and in England, our 
own designing and aggressive race has 
gone in heavily for campaign literature. 
In the eighteenth century they did it bet- 
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ter than we do now, and employed better 
ink-workmen. In Queen Anne’s time one 
finds Steele, and Addison with his “Cato,”’ 
busy at the Cat and Fiddle in Shire Lane, 
getting up Campaign Literature under the 
direction of Marlborough and Halifax and 
Robert Walpole, which Jacob Tonson, of 
the “two left legs and Judas-colored hair,” 
will presently print and distribute for the 
Whigs. At the Bell Tavern in King 
Street—that historic thoroughfare where 
Spenser starved and Dryden’s_ brother 
kept a grocery—superintended by Harley 
and Bolingbroke, Swift and Pryor and old 
Defoe, with little crooked-backed Pope 
trotting in and out, “do” Campaign Litera- 
ture for the Tories. Sixty years later, 
Dr. Johnson, for an annual pension of 
three hundred pounds, compounds Cam- 
paign Literature in support of George III, 
and against the American Colonies. Dr. 
Franklin finds a rhetorical corsetmaker in 
Thetford named Thomas Paine, and sends 
him with his red nose to Jefferson to 
write Campaign Literature for us. 

In those far days Campaign Literature 
was worth one’s reading, if for no other 
reason than a reason of pure English. 
The letters of Junius are Campaign Lit- 
erature of this polished kind. So should 
be called those divers poems of Churchill 
which declaim of his friend Wilkes, per- 
secuted for the “North Briton.” 

Speaking of the “North Briton,” as well 
as the letters of Junius, in that day, and 
ever since, and peculiarly in this the day 
we live in, one should not omit to add to 
the whole bulk of Campaign Literature 
what newspapers were and are extant. 
Not that they now cut a formidable figure. 
Carter Harrison, carrying Chicago by 
thirty-seven thousand in the teeth of the 
entire city press; Van Wyck, carrying 
New York by seventy-eight thousand in 
the teeth of the entire city press, might 
show as much. 

Considering a present Campaign Litera- 
ture—and I plead guilty to having fur- 
nished my share—I cannot say that it 
either excites my confidence or enlists my 
admiration. Having fed one’s curiosity, 
it feeds only one’s weariness. One thing, 
it may serve to teach mankind what Hor- 
ace Walpole meant when he wrote, “I 
might love my country if it were not for 
my countrymen.” 











CHARLES 


MOST hearty welcome is extended 
to Pastor Wagner, best known in 
America as Charles Wagner, author 

of “The Simple Life,” “The Better Way” 
and “By the Fireside,” on this, his first 
visit to America. When “The Simple 
Life” was published many were attracted 
immediately by its modest aspect and its 
title, so full of possibilities. Many read 
the book, and at once it was realized that 





PASTOR WAGNER'S CHILDREN 


here was a new gem in literature, here 
was a new philosopher come to expound 
a needed and appealing philosophy. It 
was left for President Roosevelt, however, 
to bring the book into merited prominence, 


which he did by publicly proclaiming him- , 


self a staunch admirer of the work and 
by recommending it with enthusiasm to 
the perusal of Americans generally. 


When Mr. Wagner decided to come to ° 


this country, he began to study the lan- 
guage and has so well mastered it that in 
his lecture-tour he is to address his audi- 
ences in the English tongue, save where he 
is requested to employ French. 

Pastor Wagner is, by nationality, an 
Alsatian. He was born at Wibersville, as 
someone has picturesquely put it, “on a 
Sunday morning in January,’ 1852, while 
his father was preaching his weekly ser- 
mon in the village church.”” When he was 


WAGNER 


two years old the family moved to Trifey 
bach, a village in the Vosges, and her 
when the boy was seven years of age, hi 
father died. The mother went back , 
her own family at once, and the boy grey 
up a veritable child of nature, nurtured 
on the free air, the unstinted wealth of th 
sunshine, the fragrance of the flowers anj 
the music of the birds. God in Natur 
the religion that permeates all thing 
growing and flourishing in the greg 
world out-of-doors, was what tk 
boy absorbed and grew on until he wa 
saturated with the spirit, the vital esseng 
of a spontaneous and natural culture. He 
went to school to learn what books could 
teach him, but his genius was developel 
by the external influences amid which he 
existed. 

When he was fourteen he went toi 
theological preparatory school at Paris; 
he took his degree at Sorbonne in 18 
and went from there to the University a 
Strassburg. The Franco-German war dis 
turbed him not a whit in his studies; he 
saw the Alps, he read Spinoza. A spiritud 
transformation came about. At Goce 
tingen he completed his studies, becam 
a pastor’s assistant in Alsace, preachel 
in German, learned to preach it 
French and finally went as a Pro 
estant minister to Paris. There he 
proved himself a new religious, a nev 
evangelistic force. He preaches most d 
all to men; for to men is his appeal par 
ticularly made, and he preaches with a 
authority, an enthusiasm, a clearness ani 
a sanity that grip and inspire and upholl 
His is the broad humanitarianism. He 
strives to reveal man’s possibilities to mat 
to impart confidence without the engender 
ing of egotism and vanity; he strives t 
guide men to a knowledge of themselves 
to a knowledge of their place in th 
scheme of the universe; he exalts honed 
labor and teaches earnest pride in thd 
labor. He advocates the home, and & 
plains man’s position in the home and hi 
duty towards it. Furthermore he preach# 
closeness of touch with Nature in all i 
wondrous manifestations. 
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In one of the accompanying pictures Mr. “By the Fireside,” he shows how beauti- 
Wagner is seen sawing wood. It exempli- ful the home can be made, simply by love 
fies his idea of work, work with the hands, and the cheerful performance of duty. 
to develop the physical man, for the body President Roosevelt has said that “The 
must be strong to accomplish its mission, 
even as the spirit must be strong to fulfil 
its destiny. 

During his visit Mr. Wagner is to lec- 
ture on “The Simple Life,” answering the 
questions, “How My Ideas Were Born” 
and “How My Books Were Born;” and 
on “The France of To-Day—lIts Relig- 
jous, Social and Moral Movements.” 

In his preaching he is essentially prac- 
tical and essentially unassuming. He 
makes himself felt as a part of his audi- 
ence, on an equality with his audience and 
his directness and simplicity inspire and 
serve to generate the desire for directness 
and simplicity in return. The message is 
one peculiarly fitted to the American ne- 
cessity—simplicity as opposed to com- 
plexity and intricacy. 

In his books Mr. Wagner teaches prac- 
tically the: philosophy which he preaches. CHARLES WAGNER 
The central idea is to simplify the need in 

P order to make the attainment easier. He Simple Life” ought to become a tract for 
‘sity considers life too full of needs, too full of the American people to learn by and Mr. 
var dil externals that are unnecessary to happi- Wagner’s hope is that by interesting the 

ness, and he believes that simplicity of individual the masses will be presently 
thought and of living can be attained. In affected. 


THREE FLOWERS 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


This one was white, with golden star ; this, blue 
As Capri’s cave, that purple and shot through 
With sunset-orange. Where the Duomo towers 
In diamond air, and under hanging bowers 
The Arno glides, this faded violet grew 
On Landor’s grave; from Landor’s heart it drew 
Its magic azure in the long spring hours. 


EREWITH I send you three pressed, withered flowers: 


Within the shadow of the Pyramid 
Of Caius Cestius was the daisy found, 
White as the soul of Keats in Paradise. 
The pansy—there were hundreds of them, hid 
In the thick grass that folded Shelley’s mound, 
Guarding his ashes with most lovely eyes. 
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THE GRAVES OF SHELLEY AND KEATS 


By JOHN RUSSELL. HAYES 


In “the romantic and lonely cometery of the Protestants,” in Rome, sleep Shelley and 
Keats. It was of this spot that Shelley said, only a year before his own death: 


“Tt might 


make one in love with death, to think that one should be buried in so sweet a place.” Shelley 
lies beneath the cypress shade beside the Roman wall; Keats in the ofen sunshine where the 


violets bloom. 


THE GRAVE OF SHELLEY 


Cor Cordium 


HE cypress throws across the yellowed stone 


Its darkness gathered from the countless years; 


The sad, wan flowers drop their pallid tears, 
And by the moon the night-owl makes her moan. 
And yet no narrow tomb claims him its own, 
For where the riotous sea-wind uprears 


- The foaming billows ’neath the starry spheres, 


Forever are his deathless ashes blown. 

O Heart of Hearts, bright Ariel of the dawn! 
The most ethereal of poetic race! 

Like young Actaeon saw he face to face 
Divinest Beauty with her veil withdrawn ;— 
Was it for this he passed from earth so young 
And left so soon that glorious lyre unstrung? 


THE GRAVE OF KEATS 


Here lies one whose name was writ in water 


All in the dewy morning of his days. 
Upon his sleep the soft moon bends her gaze, 
As on the Latmian shepherd’s long ago, 
And for her own loved Poet pours her woe. 
Here no dark cypress-tree its shadow sways, 
But through the grass the lowly ivy strays 
And tender violets in sorrow grow. 
Above his earthly bed we stand and weep, 
And yet we know his spirit never dies, 
Sweeter than all the songs he ever sung. 
Soothed in the languor of. eternal sleep, 
Like his beloved Endymion he lies, 
Forever beautiful, forever young! 


ERE lies young Adonais, stricken low 
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THE POETRY OF AUSTRALIA 


By MILTON BRONNER 


day were asked concerning an Aus- 

tralian literature, he would doubtless, 
bearing in mind the famous chapter on 
the snakes of Ireland, reply: “There is no 
Australian literature.” He would thereby 
lay himself liable to a terrible outpouring 
of the vials of Australian wrath, for they 
have a literature of their own and are 
proud of it, and this is especially so when 
one considers their singers. The absence 
of any writing on the subject in our latter 
days is all the more remarkable when the 
entire earth is scoured for subjects of com- 
ment. 

Australia,—the name brings up certain 
very definite things that we, as Americans, 
are most apt to comprehend,—a continent 
as vast as our own land, with its former 
penal colonies in some measure parallel- 
ing those of early Virginian days, its gold 
excitement similar to that of California, its 
fights with now rapidly disappearing abo- 
rigines, its tales of heroic explorers in 
burning desert regions, whereas our own 
heroes penetrated boundless forests. Then 
there are things we are not so apt to. un- 
derstand clearly,—the vast arid regions, 
with their months of burning sunshine and 
their days of torrential rains; the fauna 
and flora, so different in many respects 
from any others in the world ; the romance 
and the crimes of its bush-rangers, those 
Ishmaelites of the island continent. If 
Australia presents certain definite charac- 
teristics, so too does its poetry. Our first 
strictly American poets took as their mod- 
els their seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury contemporaries in England. The 
Australian singers are content to follow 
in the wake of Byron, Swinburne, Poe and 
Bret Harte. But there is this difference 
to be noted,—where the American aped not 
only the manner, but the matter of his 
English model, the Australian beginner is 
intensely loyal to his own land. Its peo- 
ple, its scenes, its history, are constantly 
mirrored in his verse and form the choic- 


y the average cultured reader of to- 


est subjects of his song. The bell-bird 
may not have taught him any new music 
of English verse, but it has led him to 
study with loving eye the beauties of Aus- 
tralian forests. 

The poetry is that of men who have 
lived in the open air and have told of the 
life around them, caring more for the mat- 
ter than the manner of their song. As a 
consequence it may lack the polish, the 
qualities of finality that go with literature 
that is lasting. But if it is not immortal, 
it is at least immeasurably more interesting 
than the dreary beginnings of an Ameri- 
can literature and gives good augury of 
things to come, once the people of this 
vast continent have leisure to develop the 
cultivation of the arts. 

In considering this poetry, bearing in 
mind its unfamiliarity to Americans, it is 
a constant temptation to make the most 
liberal quotations, so as to make the verse 
itself exhibit its own qualities as much as 
possible. Throughout the Australian 
poems, the voices of birds are heard, 
Indeed, 


There drops the bell-bird’s knell, the coach 
whip’s crack, 

The wonga-pigeon’s coo, or echoing notes 

Of lyre-tail’d pheasants in their own rich tones, 

Mocking the song of every forest bird. 


The bell-bird is as familiar in Australian 
verse as the nightingale is in the European 
product. It might even be called the Aus- 
tralian nightingale :— 


Hush, from the trackless depths comes what 
sweet sound 

Ineffable? Do spirits underground 

In hollow caverns ring phantasmal chimes 

For elfin deaths in fairy sunless climes- 

Or does some sad aerial spirit high 

In serene air suspend the listening sky 

With sweet remember’d music of joy-bells 

Changing for death? Hush, how it swells and 
swells 

Still sweet and low and sad,—as tho’ the peal 

Were chimed in forest-depths where never 
steal 

Sounds from the world beyond, and where no 
noise 
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Breaks ever the long dream. It is the voice 

Of the mysterious bird whose bell-like note 

Chimes thro’ the Austral noon as church-bells 
float 

O’er lonely slopes and pastures far at home. 


We catch glimpses, too, of the strange 
forests these strange birds inhabit: 


* * * sullen trees, white arm’d, with naked 
trunks, 

And hanging bark, like tatter’d clothes thrown 
off, 

An undergrowth of glossy zamia palms 

Bearing their winter store of coral fruit, 

And here and there some early clematis, 

Like starry jasmine, or a purple wreath 

Of dark kennedia, blooming o’er their time, 

As if in pity they would add one joy 

Unto the barren landscape. 


Every contrast of scene is set forth with 
photographic accuracy in Australian verse. 
Thomas Henry, in Whitmanesque lines, 
will describe the beauty and the coolness 
of night in the forest of one section of the 
continent and then, on the other -hand, 
Philip Holdsworth, one of the strongest of 
the younger men, in “Station Hunting on 
the Warrego” will give us a terrible pic- 
ture of drouth, so that for the first time 
we begin to understand what the catastro- 
phe, often cabled to our papers in ten 
words, means to the Australian herders. 
We see them with their cattle, passing 
herbless plains and clay-flats cracked with 
heat, and crossing dry, blackened beds 
where twisting creeks and runnels once 
had brawled, until utterly exhausted they 
fall to death beneath the rays of the piti- 
less sun. 

In addition to depicting such sights and 
scenes, there is, as one might expect, a 
mass of verse built about the adventures 
of the early pioneers and explorers, the 
days of the gold miners, the hardships of 
the herders; and George Gordon McCrae 
has even given his land Australian coun- 
terparts of “Hiawatha,” preserving in 
“Mamba” and “Balladeadro” many of the 
customs and traditions of the aborigines. 

There is one peculiarity about Austra- 
lian verse up to about twenty years ago 
and that is the strong feeling for “Home,” 
always spelled with a capital, and mean- 
ing England, of course. Many of the Aus- 
tralian writers felt themselves as tem- 
porary exiles from the “right little, tight 
little isle,’ as indeed they were, whether 


NEWS 


out on the cattle station or in the gold 
regions. 

The Englishman, burned by the baking 
sun, gets along very well with the men 
out on the cattle station, but when he 
comes to town and sees the ladies tripping 
by, he bursts into songs of regret for the 
fair-cheeked lasses he left behind in Britain 
—at least so the poets say. The gold 
regions, too, have their romance, as indeed 
what gold regions—California, Australia, 
South Africa, Alaska—have not? The 
Australian poets tell the stories of men 
whose counterparts are found in all the 
gold fields,—the men who, poor and disap- 
pointed in love, go to strange lands to seek 
their fortunes. 

Before passing on to a more particular 
notice of Australia’s greatest poets it may 
be well to note the many reminders Aus- 
tralian verse has of our own land, people, 
poetry and life. It may be merely a sketch 
of an Australian girl, showing that she is 
more the sister of the American than the 
English lass: 


She has a beauty of her own, 
A beauty of a paler tone 

Than English belles. 
Yet Southern sun and Southern air 
Have kissed her cheeks until they wear 
The dainty tints that oft appear 

On rosy shells. 


Her frank, clear eyes bespeak a mind 
Old-world traditions fail to bind. 
She is not shy 
Or bold, but simply self-possessed; 
Her independence adds a zest 
Unto her speech, her piquant jest, 
Her quaint reply. 


Or again it may be a sketch of the raw 
township in which the Australian _ girl 
dwells, a township that might be situated 
in Kansas or Idaho as well as in Victoria 
or Queensland : 


A township like 
All others, with its houses, church, and school— 
Bare, bald, prosaic—no quaint wild tower, 
Nor ancient hall to add poetic touch, 
As in the dear old land—* * 

* * * 
But everything is cold, new, new, too new 
To foster poesy. 


There is much written about the gold 
fields. The life was similar to that ex- 
perienced in California. There was. the 
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same inpouring of adventurers from all 
over the world, the same wild, reckless 
fun, the same thievery, the same springing 
up of mushroom towns, with the inevita- 
ble saloons, the same spirit and code of 
morals. Contemplate this gold camp pic- 
ture a la Bret Harte: 


Ling-Tso Ah Sin, on Murderer’s Fiat, 
One morning caught an old gray rat: 
“Ah, white man, I have got you now! 
But no—dust be upon my brow 

If needless blood I cause to fall — 

So go, there’s world-room for us all!” 


That night Ah Sin was somewhat shot— 
By accident! For he had got 

From earth a little gold—black sin 

For ¢hee, though not for us, Ah Sin! 


This brings us up to the point that the 
humor of Australian poetry and its pathos, 
too, are not of the English kind, but rather 
such as is exhibited by American writers, 
and especially by Bret Harte. Many of 
the Australian humorists took him as their 
model, and some of their very poems 
might have been written by him: 


Jack Hill—which the name was a blind— 
Was as fond of the child as could be; 

That loving an’ tender an’ kind, 
You’d have thought he was three parts a she. 


The hand is the hand of Garnet Walch, 
but the voice is the voice of our own 
singer of Californian characters. When 
it comes to examining particular figures in 
Australian literature, there are two men 
who stand out above all others,—Adam 
Lindsey Gordon and Henry Clarence Ken- 
dall. The two greatest poets of the island 
continent were in many ways direct anti- 
theses, the one a descendant of army peo- 
ple of aristocratic connections, the other 
the grandson of a humble Lincolnshire 
schoolmaster; the one a follower of the 
wild life of the Australian trooper and 
horseman, the other a student and book 
lover; the one poet par excellence of 
horses and racing and bush-rangers, the 
other poet of Australian fauna and flora; 
the one a follower of Macaulay with his 
ringing lines which sweep along with rush 
and verve, the other a follower of the ten- 
derer music of Tennyson and Words- 


worth, or of the weird strains of Poe. It 
must not be inferred from this that Gor- 
don confined himself to horse poems and 
to depictions of wild life. He wrote poems 
in which he plainly acknowledged Swin- 
burne as his master. On the other hand, 
Kendall essayed poems about races and 
bush life. But the difference between 


‘them has been well explained: “Kendall 


wrote like a poet who had been to the 
races ; Gordon like a poet who had raced.” 

So it comes to pass that the greater num- 
ber of Australians, loving the open air and 
sports of all kinds, are ardent admirers 
of Gordon and can quote him, while Ken- 
dall appeals to a smallet class, even though 
his position in Australian literature is ac- 
knowledged by all. Gordon was born in 
1833, at Fayal, in the Azores, son of a 
Captain Adam Gordon, an Englishman of 
Scotch descent. The younger man was 
educated at Cheltenham, where his father 
was for a time professor of Hindustani, 
and afterwards at Woolwich and Oxford. 
Leaving for Australia in 1853, he led the 
life best calculated to give him an insight 
into the wilder aspects of Australian exist- 
ence. He served as a trooper in the 
mounted police and later became a horse 
breaker. Amassing some little money, he 
became a member of the colonial assembly 
for Victoria. In 1867 he opened a livery 
stable in Ballarat, a sufficiently prosaic 
business for a poet. Then he lived for a 
time in Melbourne, where he finished 
squandering an inheritance of seven thou- 
sand pounds, and, failing to secure the 
reversion of the barony of Esselmont in 
Scotland, killed himself June 24, 1871. 
Such was the life and the death of the man 
whose verses are notable by reason of their 
iron ring, their stalwart manliness : 


Life is mostly froth and bubble; 
Two things stand like stone: 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own. 


The poem by which Gordon will be most 
permanently remembered is one which has 
been well called the best racing poem in 
the language, “How We Beat the Favor- 
ite,” verses which give the very air of the 
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race track, with its struggling animals, its 
cheering crowds, its feverish excitement: 


Dark-brown with tan muzzle, just stripped for 
the tussle, 
Stood Iseult, arching her neck to the curb, 
A lean head and fiery, strong quarters and 
wiry, 
A loin rather light, but a shoulder superb. 


Such is the heroine of the lay. Then 
comes the superb description of the finish 
of the race: 


A hum of hoarse cheering, a dense crowd 
careering, 
All sights seen obscurely, all shouts vaguely 
heard; s 
“The green wins!” “The crimson!” The mul- 
titude swims on, 
And figures are blended and features are 
blurred. 


“The horse is her master!” “The green forges 
past her!” 
“The Clown will outlast her!” “The Clown 
wins!” “The Clown!” 
The white railing races with all the white faces, 
The chestnut outpaces, outstretches’ the 
brown. 


On still past the gateway she strains in the 
straightway, 
Still struggles, “The Clown by a short neck 
at most!” 
He swerves, the green scourges, the stand 
rocks and surges, 
And flashes, and verges, and flits the white 
post. 


Ay, so ends the tussle,—I knew the tan muzzle 
Was first, though the ring-men were yelling 
“Dead heat!” 
A nose I could swear by, but Clarke said “The 
mare by 
A short head’’—And that’s how the favorite 
was beat. 


One will look in vain for any such lines 
in Kendall’s product. His muse was es- 
sentially a shy one and avoided the clamor 
and the cries of crowds. It loved better 
to study the depths of forests, with the 
creatures that crept through the brush and 
the birds that sang in the branches. We 
have seen Gordon’s iron gospel of life. 
Here is the aim, the goal of Kendall’s 
work : 


I purposed once to take my pen and write 

Not songs like some, tormented and awry 

With passion, but a cunning harmony 

Of words and music caught from glen and 
height, 

And lucid colours born of woodland light, 

And shining places where the sea-streams lie. 


NEWS 


As has been indicated, Kendall's life 
was not so active as that of Gordon. Born 
in 1841, at Ulladulla, in New South Wales, 
the boy was given but a scant schooling, 
the most important impressions upon his 
young mind being made by the recitation 
of the lovely old Greek stories by his 
father, who died when the lad was eleven 
years old. At 14 he went on a brig and 
saw the Marquesas and Yokohama. On 
his return it was his good fortune to enter 
the office of J. L. Michael, a solicitor of 
Grafton. Michael was himself a poet in 
a minor way, and had been a friend of 
Ruskin, Millais and other Pre-Raphaelites. 
He loved literature and encouraged the boy 
to read what was best in the English lan- 
guage. In 1862 the lad published his first 
book, and then for the rest of his life di- 
vided his time between serving the gov- 
ernment in various clerkships and writing 
poetry. He died at Redfern, near Syd- 
ney, in 1882, and it is hinted alcoholism 
had much to do with his untimely end. 

Kendall as a poet was not as robust as 
Gordon. He cared more for manner, for 
style than did Gordon. He cultivated 
more the olden graces of poetry. Instead 
of the aspects of wild life in the bush, he 
preferred more delicate things: 


September, the maid with the swiit, silver feet! 
She glides, and she graces 

The valleys of coolness, the slopes of the heat, 
With her blossomy traces. 


Sweet month with a mouth that is made of a 
rose, 
She lightens and lingers 
In spots where the harp of the evening glows, 
Attuned by her fingers. 


Or again: 


October, the maiden of bright yellow tresses, 

Loiters for love in these cool wildernesses; 

Loiters, knee-deep in the grasses to listen 

Where dripping rocks gleam and the leafy 
pools glisten. 


It must not be inferred that Kendall is 
busy alone with beautiful figures and sim- 
iles. He strikes other notes, too. He 
draws pictures of the prowling of the War- 
rigal, that wolf-like Australian animal, in 
verse as swift and strong as the tireless 
bound of the creature itself. He tells us, 
too, of deserts weird and wild, but after 
all it is the quieter, dreamier things that 
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ON THE 
appeal to him, and in concluding this brief 
survey of Australian poetry nothing better 
could be quoted than his study of the fast 
disappearing aborigines, a poem with Poe- 
like music and a Poe-like suggestion of 
mystery and fear, entitled “The Last of 
His Tribe :” 


He crouches, and buries his face on his knees, 
And hides in the dark of his hair; 
For he cannot look up to the storm-smitten 
trees, 
Or think of the loneliness there— 
Of the loss and the loneliness there. 


The wallaroos grope through the tufts of the 
grass, 
And turn to their covers for fear;- 
But he sits in the ashes and lets them pass 
Where the boomerangs sleep with the 
spear— 
With the nullah, the sling, and the spear. 


Uloola, behold him! The thunder that breaks 
On the top of the rocks with the rain, 
And the wind which drives up with the salt of 
the lakes, 
Have made him a hunter again— 
A hunter and fisher again. 


HURRY OF 
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For his eyes have been full with a smouldering 
thought; 
But he dreams of the hunts of yore, 
And of foes that he sought, ‘and of ‘fights that 
he fought 
With those who will battle no more— 
Who will go to the battle no more. 


It is well that the water which tumbles and fills, 
Goes moaning and moaning along; 
For an echo rolls out from the sides of the 
hills, 
And he starts at a wonderful song— 
At the sounds of a wonderful song. 


And he sees through the rents of the scatter- 
ing fogs, 
The corroboree warlike and grim, 
And the lubra who sat by the fire on the logs, 
To watch, like a mourner, for him— 
Like a mother and mourner for him. 


Will he go in his sleep from these desolate 
lands, 
Like a chief, to the rest of his race, 
With the honey-voiced woman who beckons 
and stands, 
And gleams like a dream in his face— 
Like a marvellous dream in his face? 


ON THE HURRY OF THIS TIME 


By AUSTIN DOBSON 


ITH slower pen men used to write, 
Of old, when “letters” were “polite ;” 
In Anna’s, or in George’s days, 


They could afford to turn a phrase 
Or trim a straggling theme aright. 


They knew not steam, electric light 


Not yet had dazed their calmer sight; 
They meted out both blame and praise 
With slower pen. 


Too swiftly now the hours take flight! 
What’s read at morn is dead at night: 
Scant space have we for Art’s delays, 
Whose breathless thought so briefly stays, 
We may not work—ah! would we might !— 
With slower pen. 
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“In the lower levels there are large splashes of green foliage which had not felt the touches of frost; brown fields 
sown to wheat ; little emerald squares of pasture ; houses and hotels half hidden among the trees.” 


OCTOBER WALKS AND REVERIES 


By FRANK W. HAROLD 


I. AUTUMIN-ROBED MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY 


WENTY miles straight ahead was the Gap, a notch in the hazy 
blue ridge that formed the sky line to the Southeast. Twenty 
miles broad, in the clear sunlight of the beautiful October 
afternoon, spread the valley, dressed in its Autumn raiment. 
To right and left the mountain sides were g’owing with the 
tints of Fall. There was no cloud in the perfect blue of the 
sky, and its arching dome seemed higher than ever before. A 
light breeze stirred the dying leaves. The sunshine was warm 

and grateful. No mote of dust, no line of smoke marred the view. The slopes 

five mountains; every rolling hill, each rising knoll in the valley below—all wert 
covered with the kaleidoscopic colors of Autumn, square miles of beautiful bil 
lowy foliage, rioting in all the shades of gold and crimson. 

This was the scene our delighted eyes saw, when we had reached the crest 0 
the Knob and stood at the edge of the high mountain plateau. Off to the South- 
west, and then to the East, forming a great concave, of which our Knob seemed t0 
be the centre, the plateau broke into seven mountain spurs. These descendeé 
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abruptly, or sloped easily down to merge with the low hills of the valley. One 
beyond the other, the spurs pushed themselves out, great buttresses of rock with 
their shoulders to the plateau’s edge. On the nearest, the gorgeous October foli- 
age could be seen in all its beauty. The more distant spurs were veiled with the 
blue haze of Indian Summer, the tint of each being more intense, until the most 
remote were low lying clouds of deep silvery blue, encircling the farthermost 
bounds of the valley and terminating in the two crags that guard the Gap. Like a 
faint shadow, the distant hills beyond could be seen through the notch. 

On the edge of the nearest spur perches a great hotel. Across a ravine, on 
another crest, there is a second hostelry, both deserted now by the flitting crowds. 


* Life is given to the scene by the flash of sunlight from the water of brooks and trout streams.” 


of the city and town. On our Knob two cottages stand like sentinels overlook- 
ing the valley. One of these is haunted, rumor says, and has not been occupied 
for years. No one has related to me the uncanny tale of the cottage, but I feel 
sure I could live in peace with the uneasy spirits who haunt the little house, for 
here on the mountain top, they can be no other than the ghosts of the mist and’ 
the whispering wraiths of the breeze. 

Yellow and gold are the predominating color notes in the Autumn landscape- 
of the mountains. Every shade is there, from a tint that matches the sunshine, 
to that of rich old gold, all blending into each other in perfect harmony. Laid on 
this groundwork there are soft daubs of orange, terra cotta tints, russet brown: 
splotches, glints of red and bright crimson, the deep greens of pines and hemlocks 
and the purple or dark crimson of the oaks. In gentle undulations, softened by- 
the distance, this magnificent robe of the woods is laid out for our inspection. 
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The courses of tumbling brooks are touched up with emerald by the more 
frequent hemlocks, and the ravines in which they flow can be traced down the 
mountains by the shading of green in the masses of brighter color. Off to the 
Northeast a wide strip of solid gray runs down the slope of a mountain through 
the glowing foliage. The distance is too great to distinguish what makes this 
neutral tone in the prevailing high lights of the picture. Perhaps it is a precipi- 
tous face of gray rock, so hard and unyielding that the summers and winters 
of centuries have not softened its surface enough for trees to obtain a foothold. 

The landscape of the valley is fresher than that .of the mountain side, and 
attractive in its variety, rather than in its masses of color. On the little knolls, 
the gold note glows. In the lower levels there are large splashes of green foliage 
which had not felt the touches of frost; brown fields sown to wheat; little emerald 
squares of pasture; houses and hotels half hidden among the trees. Life is given 
to the scene by the flash of sunlight from the water of brooks and trout streams. 
From the path around the edge of the Knob, there is a better view of the nearer 
part of the valley, lying almost directly below, a picture of contentment. Half 
way across to the Gap, the varied hues of the fields and woods are lost in the blue 
haze which shrouds the details of the distance. This path is sheltered from the 
wind. It basks in the warmth of the sun, and is an ideal place to loll away an 
Autumn afternoon. 

At what appears to be the very highest point of the Knob, there is an outcrop 
of red shale or sandstone, almost level. At one place it has disintegrated and 
on the broken surface thick grey lichens make a soft carpet. If one of my sci- 
entific friends were here he could tell how this outcrop of rock is the end ofa 
stratum rising at an angle from the deep lying foundations of one of the prehis- 
toric ages, but that knowledge would add nothing to my thorough enjoyment of 
the day and scene. 

Across a little depression, in the direction of the haunted cottage, a footpath 
leads to another crest of the Knob. Here is a more interesting geological prob- 
lem. A number of large rocks, bearing every mark of having been once in a state 
of fusion, lay here in an irregular group. Their form is regular and some are 
almost cubical. The edges are rounded and all look as if turned out of some giant 
mould. Apparently, they are composed of evenly laid and clearly defined strata. 
Melted in a volcanic blast furnace, the liquid rock, partially cooled and thick, was 
poured by some old Tubal Cain very slowly into the mould, forming into layers 





as it spread and hardened. ; Ligh 
. ° . . St a: 
Hammering at a corner with a large ‘stone, I break out a thin piece of the ~ phe 


strata, proving to my satisfaction, at least, that these rocks are made of the cool- 
ing dregs of the ladle, and left on the crest of the Knob, because perhaps, the 
giant who made them found that they were imperfect and unsuited for his almost 
finished labor of upraising the mountain. Ah, now if my scientific friends were 
here, what a romance they might weave around this isolated group of rocks on the 
mountain top. 

Gray Eyes selects a rustic seat on a stone at the sunny side of a clump of vigor 
ous young oaks. As we chat, a blue bird flying over, sends down a musical it 
quiry, and a robin makes some pleasant comment on our presence. Immense wilt 


tergreen berries and a double handfull of huckleberries, which the birds have over 9 Y/ 
looked, are the refreshments served. I try to trace the course of the river miles i tj 
away towards the Northeastern rim of the valley. Filling the basin below, I im 4 K 





agine a great glacier, ages ago, its dazzling surface reflecting the sunlight. Then 
appears a picture of a lake and the Knob is a headland of the shore. The rippling 
water buries what is now green field and golden robed woodland. Down between 
the mountain spurs push glaciers, their melting streams feeding the lake. A cata 
ract wears away the barrier at the Gap, and the water uncovers the low hills of 
the valley. Time slips away and the descending sun of to-day throws shadows 
down the forest elad mountain slopes. 
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“Light of heart it quickly recovered its spirits and went joyfully on toward the Valley of Paradise, 
Just as sparkling, just as merrily rippling, as if it had not been made to pay toll to the convenience 
of mankind." 


II. THE SPRING IN THE DELL 


LOW ING in big gusts, went the Northwest wind, that October 
day, tearing the storm clouds to pieces and driving the frag- 
ments, like giant race horses, across a sapphire sky; making 
great splotches of black shadow on mountainside and valley. 

We climbed the road, almost to its highest point, breath- 
less and panting with the exertion, for the ascent was steep 
and the gale was against us. So full of all kinds of health-giv- 

ing elements was the air that their odor could be sniffed. The 
high wind was bouyant with strength. It gave vigor to every ‘step, and each 
breath was a drink of the purest oxygen, stimulating body and brain. 

At a point where a ravine started, separating the mountain into two spurs, 
there turned another road. A short distance from the fork was an ‘apple tree 
bearing small but nicely tasting fruit. No one missed what was taken, although we 
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filled our pockets, for the tree was bending under the weight of an abundam 
yield. It was not in anybody’s field either, but on the road side of the fence; 
besides nobody saw us. For these reasons it did not seem wrong to climb th 
tree and give it a few good shakes. Instinct, however, prompted us to keep a 
eye on our surroundings. ; 

But, somehow, after we had eaten nearly all we could, the fruit did not tas 
so good as at first. On thinking about it I am almost satisfied that the reason 
the tree bore so many apples, was because they were so small and common tha 
no self-respecting country boy would touch them. The fact that the tree was no 
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in somebody’s orchard might have had something to do with it also, for I recal es 
that apples gathered with the momentary expectation of the appearance of a $0 : al 
angry farmer or a dog, always tasted much better than fruit from trees beside the se 
highway. 

3 Tides the quiet road, through a gallery of autumn tinted trees, we came toi ture lang 
sidepath leading to the spring, situated in a deep ravine. Man’s utilitarian han/ aod the 
had been there, and nature was being made to pay tribute to him. Before the in ery. 
trusion of man, the cool dell must have been most beautiful in its deep seclusion pulse; ru 
Where untouched, it bore evidences of having been a favorite spot with the el complicat 
sive nymphs of the woods and fountains. If any of the nymphs remained whe the syste 
man descended into their retreat with his ugly work tools of iron and steel, hoy ee dein 


quickly they must have fled from the spot. ved 
The never-failing spring was walled in with masonry, confined in a basin; anim 7% SUP 













its overflow ran into a wooden flume leading to a rough board shed, in which wa capabilitic 
a steel water wheel. The limpid water, unconscious of the degradation, flowed inti and intri 
the buckets of the wheel, which turned by its crystal weight, and then the wate small and 
being poured out, ran from the back of the dark shed as if in terror. Light d In thes 
heart, it quickly recovered its spirits, and went joyfully on-towards the Valley of up a clas: 
Paradise, just as sparkling, just as merrily rippling, as if it had not been made Wi commodat 
pay toll to the convenience of mankind. The water wheel drove two pumps, fe which, in 
by a pipe which tapped the flume, and forced the unwillingly imprisoned water #™ commodat 
half mile over the top of the mountain, down to the clustered hotels and cottagel sublimate 

Bubbles of the mysterious gases which underground streams generate, release miracles « 
as the water rushed into the bottom of the basin from its dark channel, ascended finds high 
the surface in little spirals and bursting, made ripples whose rings continual guch prose 
crossed and recrossed. I dipped a drink of water from the flume. It was as cle instance. ¢ 
as a mirror, and had no taste or odor of masonry or wood, but it did not. satis ine mons 
Imagination could not supply what it lacked, until gazing at the imprisoned sprin flights of i 
there came the comprehension that man’s commercial touch had destroyed tM ous versifi 


water’s soul. aloud guf 

Up to the road again, to come upon a clump of maple saplings, magnificent @™™ the more 
their bizarre Autumn coloring. Never have I seen a more beautiful exhibit of tM profession: 
pigments laid on the woods by the brushes of the frost and the mist. Every lit ca) master 
section of tissue, outlined by the ribs of the leaf, had been painted a separ troversy p 
color. Each leaf was different in its striking design. Some were a_ fantasi the author 
patchwork of crimson, pink, yellow, scarlet, rose and green. Others were chef and the sp 
ered in light and dark shades. Here the colors blended, there each tint stood0@ thority * 
distinct, the leaf ribs marking the spots. The rarest branches and most beawtilf and the m; 
leaves were carried away as trophies of the walk. 

We returned by a path through the woods, which proved to be a short ct Darwin, 
As we reached the flat crest of the mountain, the boisterous wind, which in tm the loss of 
sheltered road had not found us, gave us gusty greeting. By an upland pastui and spirit 
most unusual sight, bloomed a daisy, just unfolded, as fresh and as perfect a§@™ "s that, as 


the month were June, instead of mid-October. A few steps farther on, there' shipped Na 
a spray of buttercups, holding up their yellow petals to the descending sun. Thé aspirations, 
bewildered blossoms of the springtime, fragile and delicate, added their dai 
grace to the gorgeous flora of the Indian summer. 
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SCIENCE AND POETRY IN CONFLICT 


tially to different ages. When the 

world was young, Poetry reigned 
supreme ; now that the world has grown 
so old and man has become so sufficient, 
both unto himself and unto all things else, 
the music of verse, the appeal of the pic- 
ture language, the charm of the fanciful 
and the figurative, have no longer any 
potency. Fact, not fancy; logic, not im- 
pulse; rule the world and the greater the 
complications of life, the more involved 
the systems and methods, of the social, 
economic and industrial schemes, the more 
man thinks to exercise his suddenly real- 
ized, supreme intelligence, his imagined 
capabilities for dealing with things vast 
and intricate, rather than with things 
small and individual. 


P taty to and Science belong essen- 


In these latter days there has sprung 
up a class of poet which has tried to ac- 
commodate the new order of things and 
which, in the effort of effecting that ac- 
commodation, has elected to exalt and 
sublimate the wonders of science; the 
miracles of machinery, etc. This poet 
finds high lessons and superb figures in 
such prosaic objects as the locomotive for 
instance, that puffing, roaring overwhelm- 
ing monster wrought in steel. Such 
flights of imagination borne of the strenu- 
ous versifier of the new regime, call forth 
aloud guffaw or silence of contempt from 
the more aristocratic rhymester whose 
professional pedigree dates back to classi- 
cal masters. And then begins the con- 
troversy between poet and scientist; and 
the authority of imagination and music 
and the spiritual is pitted against the au- 
thority of the fact and the commonplace 
and the material. 


Darwin, in his autobiography, laments 
the loss of appreciation for the beauties 
and spirit of the nature world. He tells 
vs that, as a boy, he loved poetry, wor- 
shipped Nature, and entertained religious 


aspirations. But close application to the 
pursuit of truth, tangible and_ literal, 
numbed the imagination, put the material 


form in precedent over the spiritual es- 
sence; and music and verse and religion 
had meaning no more. Thus the uni- 
verse became a shell composed of atoms; 
the present was the sole time to consider, 
the past the sole domain of time to reckon 
with; the future held no object, for the 
future was oblivion. 


Darwin and most of his radical theories 
are dead, or at least in the process of 
dying, but the influence of materialism is 
still alive and lusty in its strength. New 
prophets have come out of the wilder- 
nesses, prophets of the poetic life, 
prophets of the simple life, but the poetic 
life and the simple life are as yet infantile 
projects. 

This immature condition is probably due 
to the irreconcilability of simplicity with 
commercialism; of poetry with iron-clad 
fact and indisputable reason. Under the 
rule of to-day’s intricacies and mechan- 
isms, faith dies and literature languishes. 
To live, man must be successful ; to be suc- 
cessful, he must be aggressive; to be ag- 
gressive, he must be egotistical. Where 
is the poet of the true meditative type 
who will fit into this position? Take 
Keats as an example, picture him in the 
up-to-date guise of active agent in ad- 
vertising propaganda,—that frail vision- 
ary and dweller in days ancient to whom 
harsh criticism was as the stripes of a 
scourge ; to whom condemnation was soul 
crucifixion. Is such a man to be men- 
tioned in a breath with our twentieth cen- 
tury maker of rhymes, who cannot be si- 
lenced by whatever methods or forces of 
denunciation, who is annihilated only to 
rise, in more exasperating power of liter- 
ary physique, within the briefest conceiv- 
able space of time? 


It seems, truly, that in the conflict be- 
tween the purely poetic and the material, 
which results chiefly from the scientific, 
the latter has in this present-day the best 
of the battle. How long it will continue 
to have that best is a point to consider ; 
it may be that a steady application to the 
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higher ideal will undermine the influence 
of the literary money-grabber and in so 
doing will break the sceptre of material- 
istic power in matters literary at least. 
There are those who smile in superiority 
at the agitation which obtains among cer- 
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tain circles over literary practices of to 
day, but if greater apprehension for the 
dangerous trend of conditions were more 
widely felt, a happier state of things 
might the sooner be effected. 

QUENTIN, MacDonaLp 


POETS 


By JOHN R. TAIT 


H, there are gentle souls on earth imbued 
() With love of men and nature’s loveliness. 
Who like fair trees uprising ‘mid a wood, 
Grow toward heaven, the while they ever bless 
With pleasing shade and liberal faithfulness 


The seeker at their feet. 


Warm gratitude 


Be theirs, and theirs the soft caress 
Of gentlest zephyrs; be their solitude 
Made populous with angels, all sublime 
Their history, and when the woodmen come, 
Transplanting them to that far summer clime 
Where Eden’s bays will rustle welcomes home, 
Then may their lives, as some grand epic tome, 
Close with a lofty hope, like an immortal rhyme. 
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PROSE STYLE 


COURTEOUS correspondent has 

referred me to Mr. Frederic Har- 

rison’s dictum on prose style: 
“Speak out frankly that which you have 
thought out in your own brain and have 
felt within your own soul. This, and this 
alone, creates a perfect style.” But is not 
this to deny every external standard of 
taste? Will not, then a style be good 
just in so far as it speaks out baldly the 
writer’s thought, however inconsistent or 
wild or biased, and not in so for as it is 
a fitting expression of a healthy mind? 
Now, the very essence of art 1s the beau- 
tiful, this is its distinguishing note, its 
chief constituent ; but such a style as Mr. 
Harrison would regard as perfect may be 
simply a kind of realism. Macaulay’s 
style was a perfect expression of his 
thought, but was it therefore great ? More- 
over, there were in it “artifices, tricks, 
fashions,” which Mr. Harrison, and 
rightly, abjures; and those, too, pro- 
nounced, if not very varied. Certainly, the 
greatest prose styles, as, for example, 
Swift’s, are free from any distinct artifice, 
though I do not mean by this that they do 
not very often—nay, always—show a cer- 
tain peculiarity of phrase. In like man- 
ner, to say that the substance of a book 
is that which chiefly matters may, I think, 
lead us wrong, but I am far from denying 
that it is, if rightly interpreted, true. For 
the antithesis between form and matter, 
though we make it in thought and lan- 
guage, is surely false; these two, when 
taken together, are the substance and there 
is nothing else. But a superficial interpre- 
tation is likely to be set upon it. Let me 
give an illustration of what I mean. We 
may call the works of Mr. Darwin great 
books, but I do not imagine that we should 
call them great art. The substance of 
them (and here I use the word in the nar- 
rower sense, which is also the common- 
place) may from a certain point of view 
be more important to us many times than 
that of Newman’s “Apologia” or his 
“Grammar of Assent;” and yet these 
works of Newman are structures of fine 


ONCE MORE 


art, and express, I am sure, a soul more 
subtle, sweet, delicate, more truly whole- 
some, more generally developed. And this 
brings me to ask the question whether 
scientific truth, which is important to us, 
and yet is not at present very beautiful, 
any more than a demonstration of Euclid, 
can give birth to such excellent works of 
art as, let us say, the mythology of the 
antique world.. For indeed one feels that 
in putting together a scientific treatise the 
whole soul of the writer is but seldom, if 
ever, at work in its criticism of life and 
the world. We may have a frank and bold 
exposition of what appears to the author’s 
mind, but we may all the while be con- 
templating “a spirit bounded and poor.” 
So, again, it may be pronounced of Pas- 
cal’s “Provincial Letters” that they have 
an ephemeral topic, but do we not feel 
that his treatment is immortal? Have we 
not here at work a soul pure, charming, 


gravely ironical; and, therefore, of so 
much help to us in the formation of our 


own minds? Something like this is the 
meaning of the constantly cited question, 
which should never be asked, as Tikely to 
raise a false issue—which is the more im- 
portant, what we say or how we say it? 
Of course, in urging that the Attic was 
the style of best make, I assumed the pres- 
ence not only of the aesthetic taste and the 
intellectual power, but also of that artistic 
faculty which orders and correlates our 
thoughts when we put them into words. 
For “art is concerned with production,” 
and it is clear that this aesthetic sense is 
not always creative, as, indeed, we know 
daily from experience. The old Greeks, 
when they had said a thing perfectly, were 
fearful of saying it over again in a less ex- 
cellent way. And yet this genius for per- 
fect expression, at once simple, accurate 
and beautiful, was a wonderful part of the 
writer’s soul. I conclude, then, that the 
fullness of the author’s mind must be 
thrown, as it were, into every word he 
writes. A style which is bold and frank, 
as Carlyle’s, may ever so often lack meas- 
ure and proportion; the charm of frank- 
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ness, strongly as we may sympathize with 
it, is not in itself the charm of simplicity as 
well; and so I do not think that Mr. Harri- 
son’s judgment is either a test of literary 
art or an adequate description of the best 
prose style. It would refuse by implica- 
tion a necessary place to the sense of 
beauty in the highest form of the human 
mind. Art is pleasurable, it must give 
delight ; but the contemplation of a simply 
bold and frank style, lacking in all the 
graces of form, can scarcely elevate us or 
draw out of us the instinctive love of the 
beautiful. For how can great art be pro- 
duced without the artistic faculty? And 
so I should myself say that the classic au- 
thor with a vivid sense and appreciation 
of order, of simplicity, of “the living grace 
of words,” of “lucid exposition,” as Hor- 
ace calls them, must instinctively employ 
his skill in the fit ordering of his composi- 
tions. That this is an ingenious trick or 
an artifice I should heartily deny; for 
what is it but the overwhelming, ever- 
present desire for an unattainable perfec- 
tion in his mind, seeking to express itself 
in his own literary creations, which he is 
enabled to do by this artistic faculty of 
which I spoke? If I may use the illus- 
tration, I should say that it is no more an 
artifice than noble manners, which “are the 
fruit of noble mind.” And the whole 
tenor of this view is that the best prose 
style admits, as I would maintain, of as 
adequate expression as the conditions of 
the work and subject will allow, of the 
virtues of the highest conceivable type of 
temper and intellect. It is but an incom- 
plete criticism, which demands a sense of 
proportion in the thought, and not in the 
style also. For the medium would be in- 
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adequate and deceptive; it would lose for 
us half its charm. And, again, when we 
speak of a style as a thing of power, what 
do we mean but that it conveys to us some 
visible representation of its author’s im- 
pressive qualities of mind, be they earnest- 
ness, dignity, balance, subtlety, penetration, 
or all of these, as the case may be? Not, 
to be sure, some merely alluring device of 
rhetoric, an antithesis or an illogical ap- 
peal. These qualities of the mind it is 
that impart to the style its peculiar 
flavor; they kindle through the writ- 
ten word a feeling of admiration 
for the genius of some _ sublime 
or beautiful personality. In the classic 
authors of the past, in the history of let- 
ters, in the great works of finely-gifted 
men, so fruitful in suggestion and joy to 
sO many succeeding generations, we find 
this to be the case. Critics have, of course, 
differed intensely in regard to the relative 
merits of various authors and their styles, 
The personal aspect, for the true critic 
also judges with his whole soul, will ever 
have weight in determining our views. 
But after all, for the masses of men the 
absolute value of a writer is the most im- 
portant of facts, the distinction not so 
much between degrees of excellence as be- 
tween the good and the bad or the indif- 
ferent. But in order to get a luminous idea 
of what is good in style, we must have 
a test, an ideal, which is, I think, best 
given to us in such considerations as I have 
instanced. Nor should we ever forget 
that, strictly speaking, he has no legitimate 
place in art, upon whose words the gods 
have set no crown of grace.—‘London 
Academy and Literature.” 


THE TRUE POET 
By EUGENIA BEATRICE MABURY 


N early years he strove alone for fame, 
And longed that all the world should lip his name. 
Thus Fame was first; and then, the Joy of Work, 
Which faltered not through all the moil and murk 
Of eager, persevering, brim-filled years, 
Replete with hope and doubt, triumphs and fears. 
Time dimmed his longing; for Fame he watched no more ; 
And when at last she did approach his door 
She found no vacant chamber in his heart, 
. For that abode had long been filled by Art. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘ Literary Digest’’ 


STEVENSON MEMORIAL TABLET IN ST. GILES CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH 


TIMELY TOPICS 


A NEW TRIBUTE TO STEVENSON. 


HE bronze tablet, wrought in mem- 
ory of Stevenson, and recently un- 
veiled in St. Giles Cathedral, Edin- 


burgh, has a double value and_ signifi- 
cance. In its purpose it commemorates 
the literary genius of one of the greatest 
of modern writers; in its accomplishment 
it forms a monument to the artistic genius 
of one of the greatest of modern sculp- 
tors. St. Gaudens designed the mem- 
orial, and it is worthy of his name, even as 
it is worthy of that other magic name 
which it is intended to immortalize. At 


the unveiling Lord Rosbery and Mr. Sid- 
ney Colvin presided and both paid glow- 
ing tribute to the value of Stevenson's 
writings and to the growing influence of 
his works. 

The tablet represents Stevenson in inti- 
mate pose. It shows the invalid on his 
couch and one is touched by the sugges- 
tion of loving reminder to the patience 
with which the writer bore continuously 
his burden of pain. The head and hands 
are finely wrought, the profile clear-cut 
but softened by shadows,—for this, Stev- 
enson sat many years ago,—the hands 
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have been modeled from casts made just 
prior to the author’s departure for Samoa. 

One hand holds what appears to be a 
manuscript; the other contains a pencil 
and is uplifted, as if the author were just 
about to put it to the paper for use. 
Nothing could be more simple and effec- 
tive than the attitude, showing the man 
as he was and as he was loved, for the 
sake of those who now love his spirit as 
it shines forth in his books. 

There are two inscriptions on the tablet. 
The upper one is a selection from Steven- 
son’s famous prayer “For Success” and 
reads: 


Give us graceand strength to forbear 
and to persevere, give us courage and 
gaity and the quiet mind; spare to us 
our friends, soften to us our enemies, 
bless us if tt may be, in all our innocent 
endeavors. If it may not be, give us 
strength to encounter that which is to 
come, that we be brave in peril, constant 
in tribulation, temperate in wrath and in 
all changes of fortune and down to the 
gates of death, loyal and loving one to 
another. 


The inscription beneath the figure reads, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


Born at VIII Howarp PLAcE 
EDINBURGH, NovEMBER. XIII MDCCC. 
Diep AT VAILAMA, ISLAND oF UPpoLu, 
SaMoA DeEcEeMBER III MDCCCXCIV. 

Tuis MemoriIAL Is ERECTED IN His 
HONOR BY READERS IN ALL QUARTERS 
OF THE WoRLD WHO ADMIRE HIM AS 
A MASTER OF ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
LETTERS AND TO WHOM HIS CONSTANCY 
UNDER INFIRMITY AND SUFFERING 
AND HIs SprIRIT OF MIRTH, COURAGE 
AND LOVE HAVE ENDEARED HIS NAME. 


Under the wide and starr; sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie ; 
Glad did / live and gladly / die 
And I lay me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me. 
Flere he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


The verses are Stevenson’s own 
“Requiem,” and appear on his grave in 
Samoa, where there is a tomb built 
Samoan fashion, of large blocks of white 
cement placed over the grave. On either 
side there is a bronze plate, the one bear- 
ing the words in Samoan, “The Tomb of 
Tusitala,” followed by the speech of Ruth 
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to Naomi; taken from the Samoan Bible, 
On the other panel is the “Requiem”’ in 
English. Mr. Graham Balfour, in his 
“Life of Stevenson” says that since the 
author’s death, the chiefs have tabooed the 
use of firearms on the hillside where he 
lies, that the birds may live there undis- 
turbed and raise about his grave the songs 
he loved so well. 


MR. JAMES IN AMERICA 


HERE are many probably who think 
that Henry James is an English- 
man. One can excuse them read- 
ily. Mr. James has lived abroad so long 
that his countrymen might well be con- 
fused on the subject of his nationality. It 
is ten years now since the distinguished 
author was in America; his visit at the 
present time is a concession which seemed 
to call for overmuch appreciation and grati- 
tude. As a matter of truth, it is about 
time that Mr. James learned to know his 
native country and its people a little bet- 
ter; that is, if he intends to continue the 
writing of American tales. His pictures 
lately of American life have been some- 
what antiquated; had they come from 
one of lesser name, some portions would 
have been laughed at. 

The promise at the present time is that 
when Mr. James finds sufficient leisure he 
will write his impressions of the America 
and the Americans of to-day; his psycho- 
logical insight is warranted to penetrate 
the tissue of even our complex sociologi- 
cal scheme, while his analytic faculty is 
guaranteed to grasp unfalteringly the in- 
tricate problems of our intricate life and 
spread them forth for inspection in clear 
daylight. 

For years Mr. James has been acknowl 
edged as a master in the portrayal of char- 
acter and the depictment of the fantastic 
web of society. But in his later works 
the characteristics that won his earlier 
fame have become his snares, and sub- 
tility has grown to be super-subtility; 
grasp of detail has become burden of de- 
tail ; illustrative symbolism has become ob 
scuring symbolism. In short, the pursutt 
after refinement and delicacy of touch has 
ended in a deluge of minutiz; the care 
of each individual word and the concentra 
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tion upon the accomplishment of a perfect 
style have engendered the loss of the spirit 
which animates the word and the life 
which colors the sentence. Therefore 
there is effected the fine and __ infallible 
tracery and net-work of a perfect circula- 
tory system for which, however, there is 
provided no blood. The science of writ- 
ing is worked out to a marvelous degree, 
but the poetry of existence, the impulse 
and the emotion are missing. The un- 
known quantity that gives to protoplasm 
the quality of being is a parallel to the 
quality which Mr. James’s works have 
lost. 

There is, however, a new novel by this 
extraordinary man of letters, which, it is 
promised, will contain the element of emo- 
tional appeal. “The Golden Bowl,” which 
is to be published while Mr. James is in 
America, is said to have dramatic and pa- 
thetic incidents and qualities that will set 
it apart from the author’s other recent 
works. Perhaps contact with our up-to- 
date, energetic, all-athrill life will give Mr. 
James new inspiration of a character that 
will make his future books more alive, not 
so much like marble beautifully carved, 
but to which the cold clings and in which 
instinct and movement and the “vital 
fluid” are frozen and approach is rendered 
chill. 


LITERATURE AND LAUGHTER 


N interesting discovery made by 
the London “Evening Standard” 
appertains to the mention of laugh- 
ter, in classical literature, in connection 
chiefly with situations of sadness or as a 
precursor to sadness. Upon making an 
examination of “familiar quotations,” 
numerous instances are found wherein 
laughter is presented in its guise of folly, 
mockery and affectation, while its better 
aspects of mirth and joy are more ne- 
glected. 
To quote 
made by the 


The association—at once antithetical and 
Sequent—of laughter and tears is frequently in- 
pee on. Byron’s familiar couplet in “Don 
uan”— 


some of the “discoveries” 


“Standard,” 


“And if I laugh at any mortal thing 
It is that I may not weep,’ 
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has its echo in Beaumarchais’s dictum—“I 
make haste to laugh at everything for fear of 
being obliged to weep,” and is in a way but a 
variant of the line in “Childe Harold”—“Smiles 
form the channel of a future tear.” 

While quoting from Byron, it is worth while 
comparing his familiar Bacchanalian couplet— 


“Let us have wine and wemen, mirth end 


laughter, 
Sermons and soda-water the day after,"’ 

with Gray’s warning of the reckoning that fol- 
lows the banquet, “A dreadful reckoning and 
men smile no more.” Shelley’s “Cloud” 
“laughs” as it passes in thunder, and the al- 
most hackneyed “shine and shower” of April 
gains a new beauty from Watson’s allusion to 
the antithetical association above referred to— 

“Laugh thy golden laughter, 

But the moment after, 

Weep thy golden tears.’’ 

It is remarkable that in far the greater num- 
ber of the best-known lines and passages re- 
ferring to laughter it is not its joyousness or 
happy merriment that is presented, but its folly 
or hollowness or sequent sorrow. Shakspere 
—who, as Mrs. Browning tells us, has given 
us “tears and laughter for all time”’—lets us 
catch the ring of genuine mirthful laughter in 
the madcap company of “the wild Prince and 
Poins,” and in the rich comedy of “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and “Twelfth Night.” But 
in the passages that have become crystallized 
into household words it is different. When 
Jacques declares that he “did laugh sans inter- 
mission a whole hour,” we know it was the 
laughter of a cynical pessimism; when Hamlet 
makes his familiar remark about “flashes of 
merriment that were wont to set the table on a 
roar,” it is of a dead friend he is speaking. We 
hear the whispered curse of Othello’s “They 
laugh who win,” and know that it is the pre- 
lude to the heart-breaking tragedy of sweet 
Desdemona’s murder; when we listen to the 
old mad king’s pathetic pleading— 

“Do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I t ink this lady 
To be my child Cordelia,’ 
we are listening to the voice of one about to 
die, yet whom we are to see again with “Cor- 
delia dead in his arms.” And the same omin- 
ousness of association forms many another 
well-known passage. We see it markedly in 
the closing verse of Coleridge’s “Three 
Graves” — 
“Then Ellen shrieked, and forthwith burst 
Into ungentle laughter; 
And Mary shivered where she sat, 
And never she smiled after."’ 

Terrible in the horror of its fancy is the 
couplet in Swinburne’s “Faustine,” describing 
the ring of the dice thrown for the woman’s 
soul—the sound was cracked and thin— 

“Like a man’s laughter heard in hell 
Far down 

Almost a grim in its weird suggestion 
is Poe’s description of the ghastly revellers in 
the Haunted Palace— 


“A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 
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Even Goldsmith’s reference to the “loud 
laugh that speaks the vacant mind” can scarce- 
ly be said to convey a cheerful idea of the 
laughter in question; and the condemnation in 
Burns’s oft-quoted couplet— 


‘“‘An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange 
For deity offended,’ 


is, intentionally, more decided. 

It is not for a moment suggested that poets, 
as a rule, take a gloomy idea of laughter; in- 
deed, the direct contrary is the case. It is 
only intended to point out the rather quaint 
coincidence that in so many of the most “fa- 
miliar quotations” laughter is associated with 
ideas the reverse of merry. There is much 
that is interesting, too, in what may be called 
the physical characteristics of the different 
sorts of laughter in literature, instances of 
which will suggest themselves to every one. 
There is the chuckling laugh, the unctuous 
laugh, the mocking, the cruel, the affected, the 
conventional laugh, the musical laugh, and the 
frank, joyous, or boyish laugh, the last of 
which are the orthodox appurtenances of he- 
roes and heroines without number; the “laugh 
that is not pleasant to hear,” the hollow laugh, 
and the hysterical laugh, which as a rule are 
assigned to less amiable dramatis personae. 


IS THIS A ROMANTIC AGE? 


S this a romantic age? Mr. Robert 


Bridges says that itis. Mr. Bridges’s 

views are unique. He thinks that 
poetic spontaneity has been turned into 
channels of industry and invention. In 
“Collier’s” of a recent date he writes on 
the subject of poetry thus: 


The trouble with poetry in the past decade 
is that it has not been poetry. The audience 
is not at fault. So long as young men dream 
dreams and old men see visions, there will be 
an appreciation of real poetic feeling. “The end 
of it is the end of all progress. But the strong 
imaginative minds have been diverted into 
other channels. To sail under the sea or 
through the air, to talk through space, to see 
through flesh and bone, to make light out of 
darkness, to harness Niagaras, to make wax 
speak and pictures move—these have been the 
deeds of the poets of our generation. The 
things that were dreamed of in the “Arabian 
Nights” have become realities—and yet they 
say this is a prosaic age! It is seething with 
romance; young men talk the impossible on 
street corners and across little tables—and then 
make it come true. The spirit of achievement 
is the spirit of imagination and hope. These 
men delight to live, delight to plan, and dream, 
and hammer out results. Nothing staggers 
them—and failure or success is greeted with a 
smiling face. 

While this is the prevailing spirit in Amer- 
ica, what have the poets been giving it? They 
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have been feeding it the shadow and not the 
substance of poetry; to men who know that 
great things can be done, they have sung song; 
of little failures; to those who do things by 
looking for the best in other men, they haye 
prattled of universal depravity; to the builders 
of huge industries they have whined about the 
increasing poverty of man. If the poets are 
not read it is because they are poor-spirited 
and weak, pessimistic and flabby of thought, 
In a world that is gay and hopeful, they have 
hung their harps on the willows and moaned 
over them. 

There has never been any difficulty in selling 
the verses of Riley and Field to the grea 
West;—though they are not great poets, they 
are never doleful ones. When a poet comes 
who shall give voice to the significant, moving 
uplifting spirit of this energetic and noisy, bu 
in all things romantic, age, he will have all 
the hearers he wants, and a great many that he 
will be glad to get rid of. 


Doubtless Mr. Bridges’s idéa is that 
Santos-Dumont would have been a poet 
had he not thought first of air-ships; 
that Marconi would have written epics hai 
he not first conceived the idea of develop- 
ing wireless telegraphy ; that Edison woul 
have sung songs and written music ha( 
his thoughts not been occupied with elec- 
tricity. In lieu of the appalling amount 
of poetic genius that we have lost to s¢- 
ence Mr. Bridges probably believes that the 
only salvation for poetry is to immortaliz 
the air-ship, wireless telegraphy, the 
X-rays and the Biograph. Won’t some- 
body try it and prove that this is reall 
the age of romance, romance with auto 
mobiles for heroes and talking machine 
for heroines. 


THE LATEST BACONIAN PROJECT 


OME brilliant mind has conceived the 
idea of opening Shakespeare’s tom, 
for the purpose of examining th 

contents. The Baconians are, of cours 
responsible for the suggestion. Strange 
to say, they are convinced that the Stra 
ford “Shakespere,” as they insist his nam 
should be spelled, had nothing whats 
ever to do with the composition of th 
“Shakespeare” plays, yet back to the grat 
of the Stratford man they have to go fi 
testimony. If it was so utterly impossibl 
for the man whose remains lie in Eng 
land’s most interesting tomb, to have fath 
ered the immortal works, why need thé 
to bother the poor bones of one who, aftt 
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all, according to their theories, was noth- 
ing more than a country clout ? 

It may be that even Baconians are some- 
times a bit superstitious and the formid- 
able inscription that has guarded the sa- 
credness of the grave during the centuries 
since Shakespeare’s death may have 
caused them to pause in their destructive 


bent. 


Good Frend, for Jesu’s sake forbeare 

To digg the dust encloased here; 

Bleste be the man that spares thes stones 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


A curse that has awed for almost three 
centuries may continue to awe even ‘a 
Baconian of twentieth-century “nerve.” 
Even the cause of science and of literature 
has its limits and something in that quaint 
stanza forbids meddling. If Baconian 
wise, Francis Bacon intended to protect 
the secret which they maintain he had, 
who knows what fearful machination may 
not have been prepared against the event 
of disobedience on the part of posterity? 
Perhaps the greatest punishment that can 
be conceived for Baconian interference 
would be the discovery in the tomb, grant- 
ing they ever dared proceed to handle it, 
of some indisputable evidence of Shake- 
speare’s authorship. Then these “scholars” 
might see themselves as others see them. 


PARSIMONY IN THE TITLE PAGES 


POINT well worth considering is 
brought forward in a recent edi- 
torial of the “N. Y. Post.” It 

concerns the present-day contraction and 
meagreness of titles and title-pages and 
the deterioration of the book preface. The 
article is in every degree pessimistic and 
adds one more load to the already heavy 
burden of condemnation which American 
literary pursuances are to-day bearing. 
Says the “Post,” 


The symmetry of an architectural column de- 
pends no less upon the capital that surmounts 
it than upon the shaft itself. And in very simi- 
lar fashion a literary masterpiece demands an 
appropriate style of title-page, preface, and 
chapter-heading to set off fully the intrinsic 
excellence of the contents. This apparently 
is not understood to-day by the ordinary crafts- 
man in letters, although in the humbler sphere 
of journalism it is a truism. 
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How vastly the gentle art of bookmaking 
has decayed will appear if the typographico- 
literary finish now prevalent is contrasted with 


that in vogue two or three centuries ago. The. 


generous amplitude of the descriptive title of 
the Georgian or Elizabethan volume puts to 
blush the parsimony of the book of to-day. 
The artistic balance which the successive lines 
observe upon the plethoric title-leaf suggests 
the lettering which we reserve for lapidary in- 
scriptions. And if, as so often happens, the 
frontispiece opposite is adorned with a cut, it 
is not a wishy-washy half-tone or a character- 
less photogravure, but a veritable intaglio to 
be graven in the visual memory for all time. 

In point of matter, too, the doubtful reader 
need be kept in suspense as to the character 
of the older volume only long enough to digest 
the contents of the first page. Where these 
characteristics of old English books are so 
common, it is almost invidious to select any 
one of them as a sampler, but convenience of 
relterence suggests the title page of the Bed- 
ford tinker’s tale: 


THE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


FROM 


THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS TO COME 
delivered under the similitude of a 


DREAM 


wherein is discovered 


1. THB MANNER OF HIS SETTING OUT; 
2. HIS DANGEROUS JOURNEY; AND 
3. SAFE ARRIVAL AT THE DESIR'D COUNTRY 


BY JOHN BUNYAN 


I have used Similitudes, Hos. xii., 10. 


LONDON. 


Printed for J. Bunyan in Fleet Street. 
1678. 


It is from such noble copiousness of pre- 
fatory salutation that the pinched and meagre 
title-page of our degenerate days is sprung. 
The decadence did not come all at once, for 
fifty years ago a sub-title was in common use, 
to show that the author meant seriously to keep 
good faith with the trustful reader. But the 
sub-title was gradually relegated to the limbo 
of oblivion, and now the typical title is often 
intended to give but a hairbreadth clue to 
the voluminous labyrinth within, and some- 
times to baffle all conjecture as to the subject 
matter of the book itself. The book-buyer, 
we contend, has a right to feel aggrieved at 
the author who will be guilty of such littleness. 
However modern usage may exempt the writer 
of books from giving his brain’s progeny a 
long-winded name, there is no forgiveness for 
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such as cudgel their wits to invent titles which 
serve as bald ‘symbols of bewilderment. It 
should be actionable at law to issue books call- 
ed by such interrogatories as “Whither?” “Can 
You Forgive Her?” or “Who Pays Your 
Taxes?” In one particular only has the mod- 
ern title-page shown any symptom of growth, 
and that is in the line devoted to the adulation 
of the author. All the space on the title-page 
that he can spare from the mystification of the 
reader, he devotes to the recital of his own 
degrees and honors. And so it comes about 
that we have these accursed problematical 
labels upon wretched romances, and can learn 
from the initial page only that it is not the 
author’s first offence, or, in the case of an 
enigmatical essay, that the perpetrator affect- 
edly styles himself the Sometime Fellow of 
Hocus Pocus College, Oxbridge. Clearly, in 
the change from the old title-page to the new 
what we have lost in light we have gained only 
in wind. 

What we have shown as to the decadence of 
the title-page is true in a general way of the 
preface and the chapter-headings. That the 
early preface was occasionally a bit prolix we 
must, we fear, admit. But in it the writer 
stood upon his feet like a man, or occasionally 
struck out from the shoulder like a boxer. 
There was no shilly-shally. When occasionally 
he flattered his patron, he ate toads by the hat- 
full and made no bones about it. The modern 
preface is obsolescent. Either it is shamelessly 
omitted without the reader’s leave asked or 
granted, or it appears in shamefaced, truncated 
form, curt as a Quaker headstone, and yet al- 
ways long enough to exhibit the abandoned 
egotism of the author, who never has wit 
enough to make it worth reading nor modesty 
sufficient to forego this shabby opportunity of 
self-advertisement. 

It is not necessary to point out the manifest 
superiority of the older and ampler style of 
dressing a literary feast. It is clear as day 
that to those sampling an unknown volume the 
most generous credentials were afforded. The 
unsophisticated reader was either convinced 
that the topic and treatment were such as to 
enlist his interest, or he had ample warning if 
perchance the viands were not to his taste. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF FALL DRAMAS 


T last we shall see “Monna Vanna,” 
A with Mrs. Fiske in the title role. 

The part would have suited Duse, 
though it is said that M. Maeterlinck’s 
own wife interpreted it with rare skill and 
appeal. 

We doubt the success of the play, who- 
ever undertakes it, insomuch as stage- 
setting and spectacle will probably be the 
chief comprehensible portions of the 
presentation. If ever brilliant man went 
wrong on a subject, M. Maeterlinck went 
wrong on the subject of the drama. In 
forfeiting dramatic action and episode to 
put in its place psychological development, 
he forewent the chief aim and purpose of 
the play, and sacrificed an element that 
the great master himself would not have 
dared to sacrifice. In consequence, 
“Monna Vanna” is pervasively colorless 
and on the stage will probably remain s0, 
unless sufficient excitement and din can 
be arranged for in the shape of war ac- 
coutrements and the lusty lungs of a 
strong band of soldiery. 

Another spectacular play will doubtless 
evolve from the dramatization of “The 
Prince of India.” Some of the newer popt- 
lar novels are also to attain the boards, 
though this form of drama is losing its 
influence rapidly. “Mrs. Wiggs” “The 
Boss,” Hall Caine’s “Prodigal Son” and 
Kipling’s “Story of the Gadsbys” will 
appear. 

New comedies will be “Letty,” by Ar 
thur Pinero; “Jenny,” by Israel Zangwill, 
which will be produced by Maude Adams, 
and “The Serio-Comic Governess,” writ- 
ten by Zangwill for Cecilia Loftus. 


WORDS OF WISDOM FROM THE NEW BOOKS 


Truth is the grand motor-power which, 
like:a giant engine, has rolled the car of 
civilization out from the maze of antiquity, 
where it now waits to be freighted with 
the precious fruits of living genius.— 
From “The Seeker.” 

Of the things that make for happines 
the love of books comes first. * * * 
A book, unlike any other friend, will wait, 
not only upon the hour, but upon the 
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mood. It asks nothing and gives much, 
when one comes in the right way. * * * 

Is your world a small one, made unen- 
durable by a thousand petty cares? Are 
the heart and soul of you cast down by 
bitter disappointment? Would you leave 
it all, if only for an hour, and come back 
with a new point of view? Then open 
the covers of a book.—From “The Mas 
ter’s Violin.” 
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VIOLET JACOB 


IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS 


Gossips of Authors and Their Works 


In private life Mrs. Violet Jacob is the 
wife of Major Arthur Jacob, who now 
holds an important post in In- 
dia. Mrs. Jacob has published 
two novels so far, and already 
they: rank with the strong 
names in moderr English fiction. She is 
a woman who knows the world well and 
can interpret humanity with sane judg- 
ment and broad sympathy. 


Mrs. Jacob 


* ok aK 


On the best-selling lists for months past 
has appeared “Tillie, a Mennonite Maid.” 
The Waning Farticularly in Pennsylvania 
Glory of the has this tale of the little Penn- 
Historical =o sylvanian German girl won 
me many friends, the local appeal 
being unusually strong. 

Another item of interest in this same 
connection is the statement made that the 
sale of “Sir Mortimer” is dying down. 
This calls to mind the extraordinary vogue 
of “To Have and to Hold,” the percepti- 
bly lesser success of “Audrey” and the 
still smaller demand for Miss Johnston’s 
third novel, though this last was an- 
nounced with even more than the cus- 


tomary elaborateness. These facts go to 
prove the proposition that it is no great 
credit to father a best-seller. With a fickle 
reading public, largely increased during 
the past few years, the best-seller cannot 
be accepted as a criterion of present-day 
fiction. With no fixed standard, choice is 
guided by fancy or whatever influence 


chances to appear; all of which goes to, 


account for the failure of authors whose 
first books have found a place among the 
magic six, to sustain the promise of popu- 
larity. 

The comparatively short and by no 
means brilliant run of “Sir Mortimer” 
may be a “sign of the times” in another 
direction. The fact is patent that the day 
of the historical novel is about over. To 
ten novels based on or including historical 
periods and scenes, published two years 
ago, there is to-day one. The newer-fad 
is for the novel of politics or of- business, 
with a growing demand for the psycho- 
logical study. This promises well, forfol- 
lowing the novel of psychology ‘comes the 
novel of the imagination which, afterall, 
is the greatest. Probably the historical 
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novel will not again be in fashion until 
the history that is now in the making shall 
have become sufficiently old to be viewed 
in the perspective. 
K ok 

Mr. Sprague was a lawyer before he 
was a novelist, though not before he was 
a writer. His legal training 
William c. does not seem, however, to 
Sprague have numbed his romantic feel- 
ing or his pleasant, sympathetic 

attitude toward mankind generally. 





WILLIAM C. SPRAGUE 


His “Felice Constant” was.a pretty tale 
of old Detroit, while his boys’ books, of 
which “The Boy Courier of Napoleon” is 
the latest published, are interesting and 
profitable volumes of their class. 

Mr. Sprague was born at Malta, Ohio, 
in 1860. In 1866 he went to live in Mc- 
Connellsville, where he attended the pub- 
lic schools and was graduated from 
the High School in 1877. Most of 1870-4 
was spent in the national capital, where 
his father was a member of Congress. In 
1877 he entered Denison University and 
at about that time, also, began to write; 
acting as political editor for an Ohio 
weekly. In this capacity, he proved 
startling, taking the Conkling side of the 
famous Garfield-Conkling controversy and 
reducing the subscription list of his paper 
to a pitiful minimum. He next succeeded 


in precipitating a riot by carrying on a 
red-hot fight against a Congressional can- 
didate. At this time he was still four years 
too young to cast a vote. He graduated 
from Denison in 1881 and studied law, 
practicing part of the time in partnership 
with Charles H. Carey, now Judge Carey, 
of Portland, Oregon. 

In 1889 Mr. Sprague organized the 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
and started the publication of a law 
monthly. From that grew a publishing 
business which now includes some five 
periodicals, ‘‘How to Write ;” “The Amer- 
ican Boy,” etc., for all of which Mr, 
Sprague acts as managing editor. He has 
also written various books on legal topics. 

K ok * 
America will be rich in distinguished 
visitors this autumn. Mr. John Morley 
is to sail for this country dur- 
oe ing the present month. He 
mannii will not, however, lecture while 
here, though offers were made 
to him that might have tempted sorely a 
less modest man. 
* ok OK 

“Dodo” is the book by which Mr. E. F, 
Benson is best known, though he has fif- 
teen novels and a_ successful 
play to his credit. He is the 
son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury and is thirty-seven 
years old. He was at one time engaged 
in work at Athens for the British Archzo- 
logical School and he has traveled much 
in Egypt, Algiers and Italy. In his latest 
novel, ““The Challoners,’” he has written a 
strong story that is entertaining as well 
and shows ripe literary power. 

*K 2k * 

Now that John Fox, Jr., Frederick 

Palmer, Richard Harding Davis and 

James Creelman have been at 
War Novels the scene of action in the Far 
That May Be East, there is chance of an- 

other species of literary feat, 
such as an exciting war frequently gives 
rise to. In these days, when originality is 
a quality to be sought, bought or stolen, 
any situation which affords promise for 
fictional expansion is worthy of grabbing 
or tossing up for among the men who 
live and wax fat on unique literary pro- 
ceedings. It might be interesting to ven- 
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Author of ‘‘ Captain Ravenshaw,’’ “ The Mystery of Murray Davenport," 


and ‘‘The Bright Face of Danger.” 
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ture conjectures as to what may be the 
outcome of these popular  story-tellers’ 
sojourn in the foreign field. Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Palmer may once again vie with one 
another in portraying a boy hero; Mr. 
Davis is likely to write a tale in which 
battles and camp life play the prominent 
parts; while Mr. Creelman will perhaps 
bend his pen to a picturesque account of 
a correspondent’s travels during the 
course of the conflict. This much, at least, 
will surely materialize; indeed, the won- 
der will be if a dozen volumes rather than 
four do not spring full-grown out of this 
rich mine of events and history-making. 
ok ok 1K 

Death ranges with no light hand 
through the field of literary workers. The 

death of Samuel Smiles, 
The Deaths famous for the “Self-Help 
of Two “ae 
peta Series,” has been announced. 

Mr. Smiles was over ninety 
years of age, and had been a prolific writer. 
Trained for a surgeon, he practiced six 
years but was too young to achieve suc- 
cess in his profession, so he accepted the 
proffered editorship of the “Leeds Times,” 
at Leeds. Later he became secretary of 
the Leeds and Thirsk Railway and after- 
wards of the South-Eastern Railway. In 
1897 the King of Servia, in appreciation 
for Mr. Smiles’s literary work, conferred 
upon him the Knight Commander’s Cross 
of the Royal Order of St. Sava. 

Among the author’s works are “Life of 
John Murray;” “Self-Help;” “Charac- 
ter;” “Duty;” “The Huguenots ;” “Jas- 
mio ;” and “Life of George Moore.” 

The death is also announced of Colonel 
Prentiss Ingraham, of Chicago, an author 
who had more than a thousand books to 
his credit. He is said to have turned out 
a novel a week. for years. He was born 
in Adams County, Mississippi, in 1843, 
and studied medicine but abandoned it to 
join the Confederate Army. After the 
Civil War he went to fight in Mexico and 
from there to Austria and later to Africa, 
finally serving in the Cuban ten years’ 
War for Independence. He was captured 
by the Spaniards and condemned to death 
but managed to escape. In 1870 he en- 
tered upon a literary career and used the 
material gained in his travels for stories 
that appeared everywhere. Some of them 
were, “The Cretan ;” “Merle ;” “In Golden 
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Fetters ;’ “An American Monte Cristo? sages of 
















“Girl Rough Rider ;” “Satan’s Slave;” ei day:” “TI 
He also wrote numerous short storigf Modern C 
poems and plays. lished son 
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Dr. George Claude Lorimer died at Aiy 
les-Bains on September 8. Dr. Lorimg 
had been abroad some fing 

Dr.Lorimer trying to recover good heal 
Dead and was a week ago joined} 
his wife and his son, Georg 

Horace Lorimer, editor of the “Satund 
Evening Post.” According to the repoq 
death was the result of pneumonia. 


Courtesy ‘* Curr 
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GEORGE CLAUDE LORIMER News cor 


: editor of “C 
Dr. Lorimer was born in Edinburgh,t - 
1838. He came to America in 1856 agg - Spabr’s 
was educated at Georgetown Colleg — mae fi 
4, € . ystery. A 
Kentucky. In 1859 he was ordained! 
Dover. Su 


the Baptist ministry and had charges s 
cessively in Harrodsburg, Paducah 
Louisville, Ky. For twenty-one years} 
was pastor of Tremont Temple, Bost 
from which he went, three years ago, 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church,! 
New York City. 

As a clergyman Mr. Lorimer enjoy 
an international reputation; while as 
author he was recognized as a signif 
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sages of To-day to the Men of Yester- 
day ;” “The Master of Millions” and “The 
Modern Crisis in Religion ;” the last pub- 
lished some months ago as a contribution 
to the “International Pulpit Series.” 


Courtesy ‘‘ Current Literature ” 
CHARLES B. SPAHR 


News comes that Charles B. Spahr, 
editor of “Current Literature,” and for- 
merly associate editor of the 
“Outlook,” fell overboard 
the steamer Prince 
Albert between Ostend and 
Dover. Suicide is suggested as a 
possibility, though no reason, save 
that of broken health, can be assigned, and 
as the trip abroad had proved efficacious, 
even this reason seems untenable! Mr. 
Spahr has been well-known for many 
years in literary circles. He was born 
at Columbus, Ohio, in 1860, and was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1881, 
after which he spent two years at Leipsic. 
Among his published works are “Present 
Distribution of Wealth” (1896) and 
America’s Working People” (1900). 
¢ also wrote essays on the Single Tax, 
Taxation of Labor, etc. 


Tir. Spahr’s 
Sudden Death from 
a Mystery. 
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It is with regret that we learn of the 
critical illness of three of Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s children. The news 
has come that the son of seven- 
teen, who was preparing to en- 
ter Oxford this Fall, and the 
eldest daughter, who was presented at the 
Court of the Quirinal last winter, are two 
of the three who are lying at the point of 
death, with typhoid fever, at Crawford 
Villa, Sant’Agnello di Sorrento. 


x * * 


Poor D’Annunzio! Surely he belongs 
to the older type of the genius who made 
life unbearable by eccentricity. 
And Again Not long ago this eminent 
D’annunzio. Italian poet gave forth a pretty 
speech upon the manner in 
which he regards his work after its com- 
pletion. In effect he maintained that the 
children of his brain belong to him no 
more after their birth. Once created, he 
casts them off and thereafter looks upon 
them in a purely impersonal light; not as 
his own in any sense, but with that same 
criticism and feeling of outsideness that 
would befall their lot from a stranger. 
Sut lo! we suddenly hear that to the great 
D’Annunzio life is no longer worth living. 
Why? Well, he wrote a drama, one des- 
tined to be fated ill, for Duse failed to 
present it, and to overtop this dread calam- 
ity some one else failed to appreciate it. 
Sad, sad to relate, a jealous comedian par- 
odied it. The play was “The Daughter 
of Jorio;” the base villain, guilty of the 
sacrilege, produced “The Son of Jorio,” 
and because the one refused to recognize 
the other’s claim upon the whole of the 
Jorio family, the poet has appealed to the 
law. Even so are great minds sometimes 
pitifully small! 


Mr. Craw- 
ford’s 
Children lil 


* * * 


There is some question as to the iden- 
tity of Agnes Surbridge, whose “Con- 
fessions of a Club Woman” 
is among the recent interest- 


Who is 
Agnes 


Surbridge? ing publications. There is a 


rumor abroad that the author 
is a well-known Eastern club-woman 
who has published several successful 
books over her own name but who prefers 
to conceal her true identity in the case 
of this very frank picture of the condi- 
tions that obtain in present-day club-life. 
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Rose Cecil O’Neill, in private life Mrs. 
Harry Leon Wilson, is making quite a 
hit with her illustrations. Her 

Mrs. Wilson’s individualism gives her art a 
Drawings distinctiveness that is unmis- 
takable, and the clever pictures 

of “The Seeker,” “The Loves of Edwy” 
and short stories in ‘Success’ add 





ROSE CECIL O NEILL 


‘piquancy and zest to the text and estab- 
lish a form for what may yet become a 
school of decorative illustration. 
* * * 
In the October issue of “Success” will 
begin a new novel by David Graham 
Phillips. The title of the story 


A New ° ’ 

Phillips is “The Plum Tree,” and ad- 
Novel vance notices say that it will 
tn Serial be a tale of modern politics. 


This is in keeping with the present de- 
velopments of Mr. Phillips’s talent, so 
well displayed in “The Cost.” 
The eccentricities of the renowned 
Manxman give many opportunities for 
the poking of fun. One of the 
Disappointea NEW “Hall Caine jokes” is 
Hall Caine more than ever laughable. It 
seems that when the King and 
Queen visited the Isle of Man not so long 
ago, Mr. Hall Caine went to drive with 
them for the purpose of pointing out in- 
teresting features. Unfortunately his ego- 
tism was more than ever predominant and 
he translated his explanation of each land- 
mark into terms of his novels. 


NEWS 


“This is the spot where Glory Quays 
is first introduced to the reader,” said Mr 
Caine. 

Or, “Here the blacksmith shod the lang. 
lord’s horse in “The Manxman.’ ” 

Naturally their Majesties wearied ¢ 
this method of description and finally King 
Edward determined to forego such tedioy 
sightseeing. Now was Mr. Caine, inno 
cent of any offence, ready for his oppor 
tunity. When he stepped from the cx. 
riage he speedily dropped on one knee, 

“Rise Mr. Caine,” thundered the Kig 
according to the tale, and the much mort. 
fied author arose to his feet. 

No knighthood this time, Mr. Caine, 

* * *K 

Mr. Wilson is another of those enter 

prising young Westerners who have cong 

East and have plunged hea 
Harry Leon long into the torrent of com 
Wilson petitive novelistic art. Hj 

was born in Oregon, [Ilinok 
the son of a country editor, so that th 
printing office was practically his nursery 
He helped his father, even while he wa 





HARRY LEON WILSON 


attending school, until he was seventtt 
then he became a stenographer for! 
Union Pacific Railway at Omaha. ld 
he travelled to California, gathering 1 
terial for an American history and atl 
as court reporter. In 1887 he begat 
contribute to “Puck ;” and in 1892 beta 
associated with H. C. Bunner on the? 
torial staff of that paper. When Bum 
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died Mr. Wilson succeeded him as editor, 
where he remained until 1902, when he re- 
signed “to write novels.” 

He has published three stories, widely 
different in theme and in treatment, and 
of the three the first, “The Spenders,” had 
a big success. His latest novel, “The 
Seeker,” has just been issued. It is the 
kind of tale that will raise a storm of com- 
ment. 

* * x 

Mr. Will Irwin has come East to join 
the staff of the “New York Sun.” His 
acceptance of the offer occur- 
red in a peculiar way. Not so 
long ago he received a’ letter 
and when he opened it found 
that it had been written by Frank Norris, 
who had been dead a number of months. 
Norris and Mr. Irwin had been friends 
and when the truth came out, it was dis- 
covered that the letter had been delayed 
inthe mailing. In it Norris advised Irwin 


A Letter 
from Norris 


WILL IRWIN 


to “Get to New York.” The advice settled 
the question and Mr. Irwin started. 
* #* * 

Word comes that Lee and Shepard have 
consolidated with the Lothrop Company. 
Both imprints will be retained 
until January, 1905, when the 
company will become the 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 


Publishing 
louses 


Consolidate 


Company. 
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Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis is well quali- 
fied to write political tales. As Wash- 
ington correspondent of the 
“Chicago Times” he had op- 
portunity for gaining much 
material, later as head of the 
Washington Bureau of the “New York 
Journal,” his opportunities for viewing 


Alfred 
Henry 
Lewis 


ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


things from the inside were greater still. 
His connection with the “Verdict” has 
established his reputation for humor, 
which again adds its quota to his books. 
His literary experience has been wide, so 
that he is recognized as a writer of force- 
ful qualities. 
aK aK ok 

Two of Bernard Shaw’s plays will be 
seen on American boards during the com- 
ing season. These will be 
“You Never Can “Tell” and 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
both of which will be pro- 
duced by Arnold Daly. 


Shaw's 
Dramas in 
America 
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The Hon. Grover Cleveland is to come 


front with a vol- 
‘Presidential Prob- 
A Book from Jems.” No one will question 
Mr. Clever ~Mr. Cleveland’s ability to 
land . ° ° ? ° 

write with authority on this. 
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Author of ‘‘The Singular Miss Smith,’’ “ The Transfiguration of Miss 
Philura,’’ 


etc. 
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" By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 










This biography is necessary to a full 
comprehension of Zola. Few literary 
dite Sate biographies are thus needed. 

be For the most part their diary 
Ernest Alfred annals leave untouched the cen- 
Viuetelly tral springs from which the 
man comes. Zola was the first of the men 
Latin in moral standards, life and aspira- 
tion who have had in the English-speaking 
world a sweeping popular success. Othe1 
great men of later letters in the Europe 
of Latin civilization, from Belgium south, 
have been read by the few. He was read 
by the mass. 

Wrong in subject, misguided in method, 
evil in his entire effect on the letters of 
his day, but honest in purpose and sincere 
in his desire to better men, he had a 
prodigious influence. He passes. He was 
without form and void. The creative 
spirit gives form. This is its inexorable 
sign. His biographer, associated with 
his work for 25 years, his translator, his 
father, Henry Vizetelly, suffering a term 
at Holloway jail for publishing Zola’s 
works, reluctantly admits at close, that the 
man cannot long be read. 

The roots of his life and all his spread- 
ing years are in this biography, written in 
part too, to justify a father’s memory. 
Zola’s Italian ancestry,—a martyr-saint 
in the collateral line and a religious re- 
former, soldiers and a skilled engineer, 
his father,—is fully marshaled. The 
starving years led in the foulest life 
of Paris, the reeking sink ot iniquity 
in which his youthful days passed are 
unflinchingly told. He was 35 before 
dire want was over and the steps of 
his success, each volume one are set in an 
ordered array which materially aids the 
reader of his novels. Central chapters 
tell the condemnation of his work and their 
final acceptance in England. 

Letters, Mr. Vizetelly does not use. He 
does not chase his subject into unfamiliar 
quarters. He has nothing which all men 





closely associated with Zola would not 
know. There is a lack of methodical bio- 
graphical work. But the biographer is 
minutely familiar with Zola’s works. He 
joins each novel to its time, place and en- 
vironment. The great Rougon-Macquart 
series he so describes and analyzes as to 
make the reading of each easier and more 
intelligent. The close connection between 
Zola’s work, his life and the period stands 
clear in those pages; but of the inner life 
of the man one learns little and less of his 
personal relations. 

The greater glory of Zola when for a 
season he uttered the world’s conscience 
and recalled France to justice has a brief 
but lucid summary. The energy which 
goes to defending his novels might well 
have made this more vivid. But the story 
is there. Nor is aught glossed, not even 
his two illegitimate children, born when 
he was 50, after he had lived a score of 
years and was still living with the faithful 
wife who had shared his privations and 
by her care of his tempestuous nature, 
nervous temperament and physical frame, 
half-ill, had made his ordered work pos- 
sible. 

ee ee 

Prof. John Bates Clark, successively of 
Amherst, Johns Hopkins and Columbia, 
The Problem [aS been for twenty-five years 
of Monopoly regarded by those who really 
John Bates know one pundit from another 
Clark in political economy as at once 
the most sane and original of them all. 
Usually those of them who are sane are 
not original, and those who are original 
are not sane. Professor Clark has written 
an opinion-forming book on the “Distribu- 
tion of Wealth,” 1899, a short book on 
the “Control of Trusts,” 1902, both rather 
technical, and now he has put the latter 
into a short volume, the ‘Problem of Mon- 
opoly.” It is lectures delivered to the 
very remarkable audience which gathers 
in Cooper Union in the People’s Institute. 
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This ranges in intelligence from young 
day laborers up. It is dyed with social- 
ism. It has all the prejudices of “labor.” 
These lectures are models for such or any 
audience—simple, clear, rigorously impar- 


tial and unprejudiced, assuming only ele- - 


mentary knowledge in the hearer. Prof. 
Clark is pessimistic. With very many 
others, he plainly doubts if the allied pow- 
ers of political machine and corporate 
“trust” can be curbed and controlled by 
democratic institutions. This is to assume 
that dollars are more dangerous than 
bayonets. History does not thus record. 

The mammoth corporation, Mr. Clark 
believes, has come to stay. The one aim 
should be to prevent it from having a 
monopoly by refusing it special privileges 
and leaving new competition possible. This 
must be by préventing inequality in raii- 
road rates and preventing any corporation 
from ruining a small rival by selling 
cheaper in one section than in another. 
Publicity, State supervision, or the restric- 
tions of a corporation act, Mr.’ Clark does 
not urge. He rests the control*of mon- 
opoly on equal freight rates and uniform 
prices to all customers. Depressed as is 
his tone, his work is encouraging, because 
it outlines a method by which progress is 
kept possible and the exaction of monopoly 
made difficult. 

* * K 

M. Maeterlinck has the gift of current 
interpretation. If in the mid-years you 
The Doubte doubt this try his last volume 


Garden of essays on the undergraduate 
Maurice home from a vacation. You 
Maeterlinck 


will find he recognizes this 
Flemish essayist as saying what he 
would have liked to say, if he could, which 
is the special province of the essay, from 
Montaigne on. This volume is warmed 
over from the magazines. The vital im- 
pulse slackens in it. The charm of man- 
ner begins to grow familiar and charm 
rarely survives the too frequent meal. 
The immediate utterance is in these pages. 
You feel, if you are modern, sympathetic 
and in the habit of making a little private 
tame zoo of your emotions, on the dog 
you own, the automobile you cannot man- 
age and the modern drama, as do these es- 
says. The duel—with a rapier, which can- 
not do too much harm—will, if you are a 
Frenchmen, appeal to you as it does to 


NEWS 


this Walloon of Parisian sympathies jy 
“The Praise of the Sword.” So his yiey 
of the chrysanthemum, of the old-fash. 
ioned flower and the bee are all of thy 
reminiscent, interrogating, introspectiy 
quality which deprives us all of the req 
pulse of feeling and substitutes passionat 
interest in an emotion for passionate lo 
for the object that awakes the emotion, 
x * x 
The blooming of this sudden short yo 
ume of essays is as unexpected as it 
Shadow- inspiring. This little volum 
Shapes ° . * 
al is literature. Better literatur 
Worthington there doubtless is, and essay 
Macelree more important; but to takea 
quiet Pennsylvania town like West Che 
ter and weave out of its daily life, day) 
work and characters of the day a pros 
genre picture, graphic, personal and of 
charm is work of the rarest. Few tasks 
are more difficult. Not recently have locd 
essays appeared here in which current 
small town life has been better mirrored. 
ok ok *K 

When only charlatans and dupes, bu: 
lies and bullied believed in Mormonism it 
Aspects of Called for no apologetics. | 
Mormonism stood a brute appeal to the car 
Nels L. nal on one side and on the other 
Neleos mere delusion. Mormonism ha 
survived this. It is soberly held to-day by 
those like this author, a professor 
English in Brigham Young University, 
having 32 instructors and 734 students las 
year. The only “science” about this book 
is an attempt to make the new ether 
waves the basis of an attempted explan- 
tion of what Joseph Smith really meant 
by some vague transcendental utterance 
on waves of force. In no true sense of 
the word “scientific” in his reasoning, Mr: 
Nelson has laboriously sought to. find 
meaning in the “Book of Mormon.” Thos 
who have taken the trouble to read i 
know that this book is a farrago of the 
sible, Shakespeare and the transcender 
talism which was in the air when it wa 
written. In it Mr. Nelson finds the teach 
ing of development and a religion which’ 
the real Christianity based on a God, mak 
and female, in the image of man, per 
petually creating, possibly numerous, aml 
securing the preservation of man and his 
salvation through the experience of a me 
terial existence. This is, in short, a met 
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ley such as more than one Aryan cosmog- 
ony and mythology has evolved, ex- 
pounded with the naive unconsciousness 
of ignorance. Polygamy is to appear in 
another volume. In this there is nothing 
which will be read by any but the profes- 
sional student of comparative religion. 
ok ok 
This volume has a very fair letter-press, 
but the real interest to the American 
Royal Acad- Teader is that its broad pages 
emy,from give in plentiful reproduction 
Reynoldsto the succession of academic 
a. British art for a century. Pro- 
fessional artists in this country care hoth- 
ing for this art, though the picture-deal- 
ers’ sales show how much it appeals to 
the domestic American. Art students in 
particular scorn with the scorn of the iron 
and clay of mingled knowledge and ignor- 
ance the work of the British school. Yet 
in the portrait it has a higher average— 
though not the greatest names—than any 
other, and its academic standards, if lim- 
ited, never wander, as does the last artis- 
tic vagary. For price and size, this single 
volume will teach one’s eye more about it 
than any other. It is a rapid century cine- 
matograph of its progress. Sketches of 
the history of the Royal Academy by Mr. 
W. K. West, on its painters, sculptors, 
engravers and architects by Mr. W. S. 
Sparrow and the portraits of academi- 
cians at the Academy by T. Martin Wood 
are sound, but have that provincial note 
which curses British art. Why a great 
nation, which is world-eyed in all else, 
should be provincial in its art is a puzzle 
which haunts the back of your head when- 
ever you see a British picture or statue. 
* ok ok 
The humorist has the best hearing and 
the briefest. In 30 years how many who 
0 Gorgon hit the humor of the day have 
their prodigious vogue and 
then go through the ice of an 
Lorimer. advancing frost without even 
leaving a hole in it. Of all, in the last 50 
years, Mark Twain alone survives. “Let- 
ters from a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son” has in two years gone over the 
earth. No recent American book is so 
well worth reading to get the exact flavor 
of current opinion on current life. Its 
teaching is exactly what the successful, 
Practical, hustling, achieving American has 


in his heart, though no other man has put 
it on his lips. 

“Old Gorgon Graham” is the same 
thing over again, and just as good, only 
for the fact that you have read the other 
first. If you had not, the chances are that 
you would have liked this pattern better. 


From ‘‘ Old Gorgon Graham.” 
JOLLY OLD BINDER 


It is off the same loom and out of the 
same wool. The boy is in business and in 
love now, doing better and coming nearer 
his father’s view and standard. The let- 
ters are mellower, kindly, though frosty, 
and one American view of women as a 
faithful domestic convenience, to be 
wheedled, governed and treated with a 
frank and entire loyalty, love and service 
is here, at large, very much at large. 
The job in hand is therefore bigger, a 
few years farther on and more “practi- 
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cal.” There is a proverb on every page. 
Too many mere stories, just as your new 
friend always inflicts on you in his second 
visit the stories he likes to hear and of 
which his other friends have tired. The 
atmosphere is the same. The very sound 
worldly morality, the concrete thought 
and the certainty that what cannot be sold 
cannot be gold. 

It would all be mere pragmatic sermon 
but for the humor. This carries it from 
page to page and carries, too, the danger 
of the joke’s short life. In nothing is any 
generation more a law to itself than in the 
things it agrees to laugh at and over. Not 
even Shakespeare can save his clowns— 
once as good as all the rest—from being 
dull, opaque and falling on any healthy 
modern appetite. Life is not a joke. 
Humor lives only as it is radiant with 
some ideal. For this reason one remem- 
bers Don Quixote, who failed and fell, and 
forgets Sancho Panza, who much bettered 
himself by his humor. 


x * x 


If you have not read the memoirs of St. 
Simon you have before you an unabated 


oe pleasure. His sixteen volumes, 


Noblesse swollen by his lawsuit, pass 
Marquis de our modern time and patience. 
Crequy For the English reader, St. 


John’s abstract is quite enough. ‘This is 
like that—a palpable imitation. One need 
not enter too minutely into its good faith. 
As a higher critic would say, one can de- 
tect an original narrative (“‘C’’) overlaid 
by the compiler (“C1”), improved by the 
editor (“C2’’), and enlarged by imagina- 
tion. The Marquise was a very great 
lady and she saw the last of the most vivid, 
interesting and adorable social life ever 
known. Learn it well and you realize 
how inevitable was the French Revolu- 
tion. The system deserved all it got. 
Some individuals were better than the 
system, but most of them met their deserts. 
One thing they did to perfection—the so- 
cial life,—so much better than it was ever 
done before or since that no comparison 
is possible. Partly because they did noth- 
ing else. Our member of it, whose real 
life is altered to fit, is made the central 
figure of seven volumes of anecdote in the 
French original. The editor and com- 
piler, Mrs. Colquhoun Grant, has followed 
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closely the method of Bayle St. John. Ng 
a page is dull. All the great figures of th 
last half of the eighteenth century ar 
here—Franklin included. The book is » 
more fact than the “Englishman in Paris” 
differing in this from St. Simon; but it 
truer than most history, and the volume 
of the greatest of French gossips as rn 
duced by St. John, bridges the  entix 
eighteenth century. 
* * * 


The value of the “First Folio” Shake. 
speare grows with a familiar play, lon 
Macbeth read and studied. The precig 
convenience of having this text 
an and the various aids in_ this 
H. A. Clarke handy shape grows plainer 
a traveled road. It saves a busy ma 
much and will aid the young student mor 


* cK *K 


Cc. Porter 


The tourist habit still clings to Mr 
Bogue. She tells what she sees and yo 


At Home see what she tells. The life o 
With the , : ‘ 
fri hae young married people of eas 


means in an American county 
house, just over the _ border 
from suburbanity, with two pairs d 
young people making love, has a sort d 
every-day interest. Lilian Bell is nothing 
if not ethical. Her work is never cret 
ited with the serious purpose which is it 
motive. Her view is that of her exper 
ience, and her class—a very brisk, agree 
able and wholly unmalicious outlook. The 
difficulty, which leaves her books still shor 
in interest, is that the story does not # 
ticulate—it lacks joints and its walks 
stiff-legged—and some things are in onl 
because they interest Lilian Bell. 

* * * 


Lilian Bel 


If a thousand years hence an account 
the colonial period of the United Stats 
Beginnings were to be compiled by piecing 
ot Hebrew =together Bradford and Jobt 


History “ : “ 
nin Smith, Hildreth and Bancro 
Foster Kent it would not be difficult 230 
years later to analyze the work into & 
component parts. The historical books # 
the Old Testament represent a simil 
amalgam, and every clear-headed reat 
has noted the contradictions and differi 
records which appear in the current of i 
narrative. The analysis of these diffe! 
ences, based on the use of certain wot 
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WITH THE NEW 


for the deity and on linguistic evidence 
has been made visible to the English 
reader by Professor Kent, of Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary in a lucid volume extend- 
ing from Genesis to the Hebrew Kingdom. 
The different narratives are in parallel col- 
umns. Notes explain the reasons for be- 
lieving them different. Prefaces describe 
the process of application and sources. 
Professor Kent is a scholar of reverent 
temper and conservative care. He is free 
from the vice of holding a view true be- 
cause new or false because old. A layman 
has here the exact work if he wishes to 
see earlier Old Testament history as it is. 

Every thoughtful reader strains desir- 
ous eyes into the dark which surrounds 
NewSayings the Gospels for some other 
of Jesus. shred. Each knows the shock 
B.P.Grenfett Of interest with which Paul’s 
andA.S.Hunt single addition to the “words” 
is first realized as something added to the 
Gospels, none of which he ever read, in 
all probability. The “New Sayings of 
Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel’ is 
a slender volume for scholars which feeds 
this desire for some share in the more 
abundant knowledge contemporaries had. 
To the eight previously discovered in 
the sands of the Fayum five new 
sayings are added by Dr. Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Dr. Arthur S. Hunt. They 
enhance respect for the sense of selection 
which gives us the “words” of the synoptic 
gospels. Let these also add. The Greek 
text, a translation and a general discus- 
sion, while assuming Greek will aid and 
help anyone to a fuller comprehension of 
the side-light, these words throw on the 
one great problem of the history of hu- 


manity and the life of the individual soul. 
SS 


It is 201 years since a French monk, 
Charles Plumier, published in Paris the 
New England first separate work on Ameri- 
Ferns. can ferns. 


Helen 
Eastman. 


The last is the slender vol- 
ume by Miss Helen Eastman, 
“New England Ferns and Their Common 
Allies.” Unlike most popular books on 
ferns, it includes the lycopodium and 
equisetum families, club moss and horse- 
tail, closely related in spores and structure 
and not all in appearance. Gray gives but 
62 species in his area and Willard N. Clute 
mn “Our Ferns,” 1901, gives 79 in North 
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America. Miss Eastman has 64. Her 
volume is a working manual. It omits 
even New York ferns, much more those 
farther West or South. It is illustrated 
by photographs of pressed plants, has both 
popular and technical descriptions, a con- 
venient list of habitats, full indexes and 
the usual artificial key. It has no check- 
list and no reference either to the litera- 
ture of the subject or to that of particular 
genera. No particular rule seems to have 
been followed in synonymy. The book is 
smaller than most of its predecessors, and 
restricts itself more closely to botanic 
aspects. 


Save L. C. Beck’s Synoptical Table in 
1840, and J. Robinson’s “Check-List” in 
1873, little appeared on ferns alone until 
in 1878, J. Williamson issued his “Ferns 
of Kentucky.” This has been succeeded 
by Dodge, “Ferns and Fern Allies of New 
England ;” E. Knobel, “Ferns and Ever- 
greens of New England,” 1895; C. E. 
Watson, “Fern Manual New England 
States,” 1903; Lawson, “Fern Flora of 
Canada,” and J. J. Lemmon, “Ferns of 
the Pacific Coast,” 1882, a short list. 


The first exhaustive work, still stand- 
ard, a large illustrated quarto is “Ferns 
of North America,” 1880, by D. C. 
Eaton, who prepared the Southern ferns 
for Chapman’s “Flora of the Southern 
States.” “Our Native Ferns,” L. M. Un- 
derwood, 1881, covers the same field in 
popular form, but is superseded by Clute, 
already cited. “Ferns in Their Homes 
and Ours,” J. Robinson, 1878, began in- 
struction in the cultivation of ferns. For 
collectors there are S. F. Price, “Fern 
Collector’s Handbook,” 1897, and “Fern 
Collector’s Guide,” W. M. Clute, 1903, 
“How to Know the Ferns,” Mrs. F. T. 
Parsons (Mrs. Starr Dana) is a popular 
illustrated work already cited, and Mr. 
Clute’s “Our Ferns,” fully illustrated 
1901, a series of essays, with full de- 
scriptions, on the whole the most com- 
plete in its field. He issues also the “Fern 
Bulletin,” a quarterly, in its eleventh year. 
The three technical works on ferns in Eng- 
lish of recent issue are: H. A. Bary, “Com- 
parative Analysis of the Vegetative Or- 
gans,” 1884;” J. F. Atkinson, “Biology 
of Ferns,” 1894; D. H. Campbell, “Struc- 
ture and Development of Mosses and 
Ferns,” 1895. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH FOR THE BUSY MAN 


In each issue, Book News will print a summary of the leading publications of the month 
likely to attract the most attention, and about which the busy man or woman, in whatever 
sphere of effort, would like to know and would do well to read. Elsewhere in this issue the 
books mentioned are reviewed or noticed at greater length. 


OR several reasons, the discussion of 
which is not pertinent to this page, 
the issues of new books during the 

last half of August and the first half of 
September, are about fifty per cent. less 
than the product of the publishing 
houses in the same period of last year. 
Some of the new fiction has been loudly 
heralded. 


VERGILIUS. 


Irving Bachellor, leaving the field he 
successfully cultivated in “Eben Hol- 
den,” has produced “Vergilius,” “a tale 
of the coming of Christ.” The novel 
belongs to the same class as does “Ben 
Hur” and “Quo Vadis.” Besides the 


a Roman officer, Herod and his treach- 
erous son Antipater are prominent in 
the story. 


LADDER OF SWORDs. 


From the pen of Sir Gilbert Parker, au- 
thor of “The Right of Way,” comes “A 
Ladder of Swords,” an Elizabethan 
romance. Two Huguenot refugees have 
the front of the stage, while Elizabeth, 
treated in a charming manner, and the 
intrigue of her court, form the interest- 
ing background for the lovers. 


character from whom the book is named, 
A 


Tue Last Hope. 


The posthumous novel of Henry Seton 
Merriman is a reminder of the untimely 
death of that splendid writer of ro- 
mances. France and the presidency of 
Louis Napoleon are the country and 
period over which the story ranges. The 
tale clusters around ”The Last Hope,” 
figuratively a real or supposed grandson 


of Louis XVI. 


RACHEL Marr. 


Morley Robert’s “Rachel Marr” is a 
study of the sex problem. It depicts 
the attraction of men and women of 
vastly differing temperaments for each 
other. Heredity, environment and creed 


influence the characters, but in the end 
passion conquers. It is a strong novel 
It is also morbid and will repel som 
readers. 


At Home WIrH THE JARDINES. 
In “At Home with the Jardines” Lil 
ian Bell tells a characteristic story of 
young couples in an American countn 
house. 


Oup Gorcon GRAHAM. 

“Old Gorgon Graham,” by George 
Horace Lorimer, is as good as “Letters 
from a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son.” It is the same son, a little older, 
in business and in love, and in the book 
is seen the heart of the practical 
achieving American business man. 


THE SEEKER. 


Between the covers of “The Seeker, 
by Harry Leon Wilson, author of “The 
Spenders,” is a treatise on the infidel 
beliefs of Robert Ingersoll, and a diz 
tribe against what “The Seeker”’ thinks 
is the religious belief of the day. Woven 
through this is a love story. 


THE PRESIDENT. 


A picture of many phases of America 
life is “The President,” by Alfred Henn 
Lewis, author of “The Boss.” Wasi 
ington is the centre of activity and th 
hero is a multi-millionaire. Many cha 
acters move before the eyes of th 
reader. Features of the novel are tht 
sketches of the petty, self-seeking, ut 
patriotic politician. 


THE MastTeER’s VIOLIN. 

Myrtle Reed, whose “Lavender and Oli 
Lace” pleased thousands of quiet reat 
ers, has written “The Master's Violin. 
another romance of charming “0h 
timey” people. The book is character 
ized by Miss Reed’s pure style and ge 
tle humor. 
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Jess & Co. 
“Jess & Co.,” by J. J. Bell, of “Wee- 


Macgreegor” fame, is a departure from 
the tales of Mr. Bell’s enjoyable Scotch 
lad. The story is of adults. ‘‘Jess” 
runs the little business that supports the 
family. Her husband is a dreamer. 


Tat Loves oF Epwy. 


Rose Cecil O’Neill, an original and suc- 
cessful illustrator, the wife of Harry 
Leon Wilson, has turned to writing as 
well, and “The Loves of Edwy” is her 
first book. It is a characterization of 
several interesting human types, done 
with an atractive, vivid and delightfully 
humorous touch. The writer’s hand has 
provided the illustrations. 


Emit—e ZoLA, NOVELIST AND REFORMER. 


Zola’s life, his thought, his methods, are 
comprehensively presented in a graphic 
and very readable manner in “Emile 
Zola, Novelist and Reformer,” by Er- 
nest Alfred Vizetelly. Mr. Vizetelly is 
a son of the publisher who was impris- 
oned for bringing out Zola’s works in 
England, which country has since with- 
drawn its objections. 


Roya, ACADEMY FROM REYNOLDs TO MILLAIS. 


Fine reproductions of British art for a 
hundred years, with biographical and 
critical text, is to be found in “The 
Royal Academy from Reynolds to Mil- 
lais.”” 


Tue Propt—EM OF MONOPOLY. 


Prof. John Bates Clark, for 25 years an 
American authority in political econ- 
omy, has gathered into “The Problem 
of Monopoly” a series of simple, clear, 
impartial lectures on the corporate 
“trust” and its alliance with the political 
machine. 


BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW History. 


Charles Foster Kent, of the Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, has analyzed the Old 
Testament from Genesis to King Saul 
in “The Beginnings of Hebrew History,” 
by placing the contemporary narratives 
in parallel columns, with notes and ex- 
planations. 


Tue Historic “GENERAL.” 
One of the exciting chapters of the Civil 
War is recalled in “The Historic Gen- 
eral,” by Randall W. McBryde, a story 
of the engine on which Captain Andrews 
raided over the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad in 1852. 


Wuo’s WHO IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


“Who’s Who in Pennsylvania” is a com- 
pilation of brief biographies of Pennsyl- 
vania men, just admitted to the ranks 
of the “who’s whoers,” and of other 
Pennsylvania men already catalogued in 
editions covering a wider territory. 


INDOOR AND OutTpooR GAMEs. 


Old games and new, hundreds of sug- 
gestions for the amusement of children, 
are described in “The Book of Indoor 
and Outdoor Games,” by Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland. 


EDUCATIONAL Books. 


Among educational books, those which 
enter new fields are a series by William 
E. Chancellor, specially adapted for 
evening schools ; “College Entrance Re- 
quirements in English, 1906-1908 ;” 
three additional volumes of the Rolfe 
Shakespeare, in the new edition simpli- 
fied for school requirements and “Na- 
ture Study with Common Things,” by 
M. H. Carter, for young pupils. 
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FIVE NOVELS THAT WILL BE TALKED ABOUT 


By QUENTIN MAC DONALD 


A PLEASING PICTURE OF GENIUS * 


ENTLEFOLK, simple, old-fash- 
e.. ioned and altogether charming, 

these are the people who appear in 
Miss Reed’s books. No psychological 
problems, no intricacies of morals or com- 
plications of plot; no twentieth century 
sordidness of gold and vulgar hurry—just 
a little corner in the world, a bright cor- 
ner but unpretentious; just a little group 
of delightful people, optimistic and mod- 
est—slight foundation on which to build 
enduring literary columns, yet so Miss 
Reed builds. She stands in a field all her 
own, a figure unique but always’ attrac- 
tive; one never opens her new book to 
experience disappointment ; one anticipates 
much and invariably gets more than that 
much. 

There was a dainty lady, aged and a 
spinster ; there was a dainty maiden, legal 
daughter of the lady. Into the retired and 
peaceful life of these two enter a tender 
mother, and a bright, irresponsible son, 
aspiring to become a violinist. Never did 
a more spontaneous, lively-spirited, care- 
free youth enter upon the pages of fiction 
than sunny-hearted Lynn. His mother 
had a secret sorrow ; his Master, up on the 
hill, had a sorrow, too; Iris had a sorrow 
after Miss Field died, but Lynn sang on. 

“You have no heart,” cries Iris when 
he coaxes her to be his wife and tells her 
how dearly he loves her. 

And the Master says, “I can teach you 
nothing. You have the technique, and the 
good wrist, you read quickly, but you 
play like one parrot.” 

But Iris goes away and Lynn learns 
how to love, how to sorrow, and his genius 
blossoms forth. By chance Iris hears him 
play and, recognizing the new force of 
passion and character, yields herself up. 


*THE Master’s Viouin. By Myrtle Reed. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


How happens it that the Master’s sorrow 
and the.mother’s sorrow are one and the 
same, the sorrow of a broken love? “He 
loves her still,” says Dr. Brinkerhoff, and 
a woman’s heart leaps; Fate plays again 
a strange caprice, and the two so long 
parted are united once again. 

Not elaborate in conception, but beauti- 
fully wrought; one reads for the sheer 
charm of the words, bound by the winning 
charm of the characters. And here and 
there a veritable prose-poem happens in 
and we have cameo essays, each worthy of 
an individual frame. 


Memory’s jewels, in many a casket of cun- 
ning workmanship, where the dust never lies. 
Emeralds made of the “green pastures and still 
waters;” sapphires that were born of sun and 
sea. Topazes of the golden glow that comes 
after a rain; diamonds of the white light of 
noon. Rubies that have stolen their color from 
the warm blood of the heart, gladly giving its 
deepest love. Amethysts made of dead vio- 
lets, * * * * Qpals made from changeful 
flame, of irised fancies that lived but for the 
space of a thought. Linked together bya 
thousand perfect moments, these jewels of 
memory wait for the quiet hour when one’s 
fingers lift them from their hiding-place, and 
one’s eyes, forgetting tears, shine with joy. 


“Mine Cremona,” cries the Master, 
carrying it away from Lynn’s sacrilegious 
gaze. Oh! the pathos and the glory of 
that old violin, the messages of love that it 
absorbed ; the comforts that it gave forth; 
only genius might touch it and only genius 
could make it throb with life. 

In all life there is an understrain of sad- 
ness; only delicate comedy, only refined 
romantic feeling can harmonize with it 
Miss Reed compounds in the right pro 
portions and perfect are the results—per- 
fect to the literary taste, satisfying to the 
literary imagination, altogether pleasing 
and admirable. “The Master’s Violin” is 
like a rare bit of fine old china set amid 
the mass of everyday, common, merely 
serviceable crockery. 
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FIVE NOVELS THAT WILL BE TAI.KED ABOUT 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN ATHEIST * 


T was daring much and daring un- 

| wisely to thus launch forth an attrac- 

tive atheist, but there seem to be men 

still who, as Bernal said “spell God with 
a little ‘g’.” 

Bernal Linford, the “Seeker,” is one of 
those intangible characters that seem 
forced from a man’s brain rather than 
spontaneously created, the results of cre- 
ative force. One never forgets that it is 
Mr. Wilson speaking through Bernal; the 


, 


From ‘* The Seeker,’’ 
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sons, children of his daughter, who re- 
belled against the orthodox authority and 
married an ungodly stroller. She died 
and the grandfather feared in the boys a 
repetition of the ungodliness of the father. 
They are trained in Biblical lore, but the 
littler boy, Bernal, remains unimpressed 
save by the more materialistic phases of 
the subject. When Hell-fire is preached 
he grows thirsty; when the story of the 
flood is related he proceeds to speculate on 
the chances of salvation for his white rab- 


They looked forward with eq1al eagerness to the day when he should become a great and good map.” 


real Bernal is a creature, the only evi- 
dence of whose existence comprises words 
and the clever pictures furnished by Miss 
O'Neill. Three periods there are to the 
seeker’s life—the Age of Fable, the Age 
of Reason and the Age of Faith. But 
Faith in the form usually signified is 
never reached and Bernal ends far away 
from the goal. 


The Age of Fable is interesting. An 
austere grandfather, Presbyterian and 
stern, sets out to train up his two grand- 


*Tue SEEKER. By Harry Leon Wilson, au- 
thor of “The Spenders,” etc. Illustrated by 
Rose Cecil O’Neill. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


bits. Herein Mr. Wilson produces a vivid 
picture and constructs a realistic psycho- 
logical period. All a child’s imaginative 
existence is portrayed and interpreted; 
the growth of the little things is analyzed. 
Here the pages are tender with humanity ; 
pulsating with all the forces of child-life ; 


tender with child simplicity. This part 
of the book might almost stand alone, a 
chapter worthily conceived and executed. 

But the Age of Reason opens with in- 
artistic rudeness. Years have passed. 
Bernal, home from college, is recovering 
from typhoid fever, and his wanderings 
begin. Had Mr. Wilson meant to depict 
religious insanity of a blasphemous order 
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he could not have done better than to pro- 
duce Bernal at this time. No purposes of 
fiction are great enough to warrant the 
stream of unholy speech that pours for 
pages from the youth’s lips. When Ber- 
nal recovers he holds to his opposition to 
Christianity and again we have to listen 
to his unsavory and absurd discourse, all 
of which does little credit to Mr. Wilson. 
A man may hold whatsoever opinions he 
will, but a man may not fling them indis- 
criminately at the world. Mr. Wilson is 
a writer of promise; he has literary tal- 
ent; he knows how to construct a story 
and knows how to adorn it. But in the 
instance of the present novel he has ac- 
complished a bit of sensation, nothing 
more, save a few chapters in the begin- 
ning which are done in masterly fashion. 
His “‘seeker” had not sufficient warrant to 
be convincing ; he himself could not work 
out the character to a definite conclusion. 

If he intended to show the evils of the 
older Presbyterianism he failed;. had he 
succeeded, it would have mattered noth- 
ing, the days when aged Delchers and Cly- 
ties lived and scared children with pic- 
tures of fire and threats of brimstone are 
no more. A gentler age is on us, and 
even the strict old Calvinist has modified 
his views. So Bernal Linfords are 
wrought in vain and a good story has been 
sacrificed. But seeds have been sown 
that might in certain classes of persons 
reap evil; the book is not one to put into 
all hands. One might think that Mr. Wil- 
son meant to depreciate college training ; 
it may be that he meant simply to show 
forth the forces of heredity. At all events 
he gave the boy Bernal an elusive attrac- 
tiveness that makes appeal dangerous ; he 
offset him with the hypocritical Allan in 
a way that suggests idealization of a cer- 
tain kind. Yet even in Allan he failed 
to attain his purpose—the hypocrisy is too 
obvious to be natural—while the love 
story contains no significance whatsoever, 
every line shows the author’s arbitrary 
management of the romance. In real life 
Nancy would have married Bernal, in 
Mr. Wilson’s tale she marries Allan and 
loves Bernal afterward, or seems to, for 
the reason, simply, as one sees it, that a 
niatrimonial complication of the type that 
appeared in “The One Woman” might 
ensue. Frankly and in brief, “The 
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Seeker” is a keen disappointment, an ob. 
vious waste of talent that would be mor 
easily acceptable if it were in a less hur. 
ful direction. 


THE PRESIDENT * 

LENTY of experience and plenty oj 
imagination have been used in the 
compounding of this story. As 

someone said, “I like Lewis because he al 
ways seems to give you the worth of you 
money.” “The President” is good value 
If Mr. Lewis keeps on as he ha 
begun in “The Boss” and “The President’ 
he will presently be hailed as the writer o/ 
that American novel for which we have 
been waiting so long, and which has beer 
most nearly achieved by Frank Norris ani 
Mr. David Graham Phillips. 

“The President” is a true picture of 
American life, in which not one but many 
phases are depicted. Politics, business, go- 
ciety and romarice all have a place, ané 
the book is detective story, love tale, satire, 
humor, character study and political nove 
all in one. The scenes are laid in Wasb- 
ington and the author knows Washington. 
The hero is a multi-millionaire, and Mr 
Lewis seems to have some pretty good 
ideas as to what the best kind of mult: 
millionaire should be. The heroine is an 
American girl and Mr. Lewis is presum 
ably acquainted with some of the _ finest 
types of the species. The rest of the folk 
that figure are people whom Mr. Lewis 
has observed and met possibly, and who 
under the coloring of his imagination make 
a goodly array of personages for an it- 
teresting novel. There are the Senator, 
the commercialist, the financier, the detec: 
tive—Sherlock Holmes in Lewis style 
there are the Russian count, the Count’ 
mistress, and the instrument of evil in the 
form of Bill; there are Fopling and Bess, 
the Nerissa and Gratiano of the story, 
and there is Mrs. Hanway-Harley, the 
ambitious mother of Dorothy the Beloved 
and prospective mother-in-law of Richari 
the Imperturbable. And last of all ther 
is Mr. Gwynn, the butler, who poses # 
the master. A company diversified an 
replete with the powers to interest; cla 


*THE PrEsIDENT. By Alfred Henry Lewis 
author of “The Boss,” etc. Illustrated. A 
S. Barnes & Co. 
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figures in the hand of a potter who has 
the knack of moulding them to a very 
remarkable semblance of the real. 

The story has‘a plot, too, as well as care- 
fully chosen and carefully wrought char- 
acters. There is Senator Hanway’s plan 
to become President; there is Richard’s 
design to ruin Storri; there is Storri’s 
plot to rob the Treasury, there is San 
Reve’s little by-play. 

Through it all Richard loves Dorothy 
and worships her boot-heel (till he is per- 
mitted a closer worship) and Dorothy 
dreams of Richard until she is permitted 
to surrender herself to him. Through it 
all Richard of the hundreds of millions 
plays off the poor young correspondent 
and wins the girl on his merits before di- 
vulging the truth. 

“Why, I believe our Richard’s rich!’ 
exclaims the Lady Hanway-Harley. Rich- 
ard had hoped that she would survive the 
shock of the news. 

Mr. Lewis understands American life 
and civilization. He lays hold of the ludi- 
crous phases with unerring hand. One 
never misses that undertone of laughter 
which rings through the words when such 
people as Mrs, Harley, Count Storri and 
the eminent politicians are on the boards. 
Some writers might preach in the circum- 
stances; Mr. Lewis does not do so, he 
simply smiles and the reader invariably 
smiles with him. In the meantime he is 
taking off some of our political life show- 
ing up its pettiness, its money-grabbing, its 
aim at self-aggrandizement as opposed to 
unselfish patriotic spirit. The picture 
portrays faithfully the complex weave of 
our web of existence ; the relation between 
Wall Street and Congress, and the uses to 
which that relation is put; the relations 
between domestic life and political and 
business life; relations that lead to a rich 
lover’s “breaking” his rival when he can- 
not otherwise get rid of him. 

“The President” is essentially American, 
it is essentially twentieth-century in its 
substance and make up; it has moreover, 
a virile, effective and individual style, if 
not a pre-eminently literary rhetoric. The 
style is the author’s own, and has its full 
quota of peculiarities, but they are not un- 
pleasant peculiarities, rather the opposite. 
It is most certainly the kind of expression 
that makes general comprehension possible 


and it is at small risk to the reputation of 
our powers of prophecy that we predict 
for the book wide popularity. 


A LADDER OF SWORDS * 
66 Ae OF SWORDS” is a 


touching romance, set in Eliza- 

beth’s day,—for effect, we judge, 
rather than for many adequate reasons. 
Sir Gilbert Parker has surely an eye to 
the picturesque and the Maiden Queen, of 
England’s Golden Age, her magnificent 
court and the fulsome life amid which 
they existed, furnish still inexhaustible re- 


‘sources of threads and hues from which 


to weave a storied tapestry at once re- 
splendent and appealing. 

Sir Gilbert takes a firm grasp upon the 
subject which he essays to handle. He 
sets forth his background with true 
artistic skill, tasteful in proportion and in 
color. In the present instance he chooses 
two figures about which to centre a deli- 
cately graceful, pleasingly heartful love 
story,—the Huguenot maid and the Hu- 
guenot soldier, Angele and Michel de la 
Foret. In the Island of Jersey, he places 
his earlier scenes, and therein introduces 
the original and rugged seigneur of Rozel, 
by royal patent and his own boast, favored 
to keep three dove-cotes and to wear the 
title of butler to the Queen. A slight love 
complication makes the Lord of Rozel 
the protector of de la Foret, and circum- 
stances bring the trio to the court. There- 
upon enters into the tale Elizabeth and the 
Earl of Leicester, who serves full well in 
the darker role of villain. 

The character study devoted to the 
Queen and the favorite, hinging, natur- 
ally, upon their relations, one to the other, 
is admirably achieved. In few works of 
fiction has the great Elizabeth received 
such sympathetic treatment, in few has she 
been made so intimately personal a char- 
acter. Doubtless it is idealism, but it is 
assuredly of the delectable type, and never 
perhaps have we felt in so agreeable a 
mood with this undeniably vain and ca- 
pricious monarch. R 

When we lay down the novel, it is with 
sensations most pleasant to experience; 
those sensations that follow a dainty, 


*A LADDER OF Sworps. By Gilbert Parker 
Illustrated by the Kinneys. Harper & Bros. 
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wholesome, artistically handled romance, 
wherein heart as well as rhetoric, and 
rhetoric as well as heart have share de- 
served and combine to form the drama of 
life which sets forward in procession noble 
women and strong men caught in the 
swirl and eddy of human loves and hates 


NEWS 


It is the waking, in the poorest minds, in 
the most barren souls, of something greater 
than themselves—as a chemist should find a 
substance that would give all other things by 
touching of them a new and higher value; as 
light and sun draw from the earth the tendrils 
of the seed that else had lain unproducing. ’Tis 
not alone soft words and touch of hand or lip, 
This caring wholly for oneself outside one’s 





Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Brothers 





‘* Hang fast to your honors by the skin of your teeth, my Lord.”’ 


and passions, where they struggle and en- 
dure, and finally effect the victory for the 
highest and best. 

There are dainty words of wisdom scat- 
tered through the pages of “A Ladder of 
Swords.” For instance, Angele thus de- 
fines love to the Queen,— 


self kills that self which else would make the 
world blind and deaf and dumb. None hath 
loved greatly, but hath helped to love in others. 

Quaint, gentle language; simple-heatt- 
ed, beautiful thought ;—one loves Angel 
—is that not better than the applauding ol 
her creator? 
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THE LOVES OF EDWY * 

NYTHING new in fiction is wel- 
A come; therefore is “The Loves of 

Edwy” very welcome. Rose Cecil 
O'Neill, otherwise Mrs. Harry Leon Wil- 
son, has made a name for herself at illus- 
trating. Her pictures possess a rare 
breadth of sympathy with and understand- 
ing of humanity which, combined with a 
certain fascinating mingling of the humor- 
ous with the pathetic, and the sure imprint 
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From ‘‘ The Loves of Edwy”’ 


III 


an unusual personality. It is as if one 
stood afar and looked with observation 
trained and discrimination ready, upon 
some little group in the world; then pic- 
tured the group with vividness and fidelity 
as it appeared in the everyday routine of 
life, concerned, not with large issues but 
with the little things that centre in self and 
in the family. Humanity is funny, the 
smile and the tear do alternate with amus- 
ing rapidity. Mrs. Wilson has caught the 
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“Be gladsome, rejoice, but do not yap!" 


of a striking individuality, make them pe- 
culiarly effective. 

“The Loves of Edwy” is a most delight- 
ful example of strong, versatile char- 
acterization which matches Mrs. Wil- 
son’s pictures in the close rela- 
tions which obtain between laughter 
and tears, the gentle leniency with which 
mankind’s most ludicrous weaknesses are 
regarded and the unmistakable stamp of 


Rose _ Cecil 


*THe Loves or Epwy. By 
The Lo- 


O'Neill. Illustrated by the author. 
throp Publishing Co. 


expressions, the gestures, the feelings of 
Ross-Connaught, Aspasia Jane, Edwy, 
Georgie and the rest and has portrayed 
them faithfully. 


The plot of the tale is but a framework 
on which to hang these characterizations, 
it does not burden the story by intruding 
itself uncomfortably. The love problem 
is but a device that means little. The 
value of the work lies in the accuracy with 
which it takes off certain types. It shows 
the shiftless man, the man who lacks 
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moral responsibility and the man who is 
just and upright. It shows the develop- 
ment of a girl, reared in close proximity 
with these three and amid the environment 
inevitably created. Jane is a personality 
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from begininng to end, alive, sensitive and 
very real. It is an artistic piece of work 
and very human. It is tenderly done rather 
than forcefully, and it makes an appeal 
that is irresistible. 


THE POEMS OF LORD DE TABLEY * 


A MINOR poet’ will sometimes 


achieve perfection in his special 

field, so that we come to think of 
him as standing for a very definite doc- 
trine and beauty,-even though his muse 
has restricted herself to a few forms only. 
Lord De Tabley was such a poet, and the 
elegiac, pensive note he cultivated with 
flawless art. There sounds through his 
pages the melancholy charm of verses like 
these: 


“There we can hear the flute of Pan 
Bewailing down the reedy vales; 

There see the tempest-beaten swan 
Sail broken down the moaning gales;” 


or the clear-cut diction of quatrains like 
this: 
“The ages in an endless tide 

Advance their still encroaching feet: 


The present, like a golden bride, 
Is faultless for an hour and sweet.” 


Not until our would-be singers nourish 
their tastes upon the eternal masters of 
Greek and Roman poetry, now so unwisely 
neglected for the pursuit of mere fact 
studies, will such classic poetry be written 
again. 

De Tabley is too little known. A friend 
of choice appreciation, to whom I showed 
the beautiful volume of his collected 
poems, had not heard of him; yet anyone 
once knowing his verse must love it for its 
philosophy, sweet and pathetic as of Emer- 
son or Walter Pater, its music, as of Doric 
flutes. 

Edmund Gosse has told of his dead 
friend—how he was the intimate of some 
of the best English scholars and thinkers 
of the last generation; how ‘Tennyson 
called him “Faunus, a woodland creature ;” 
how he excelled in minute observation of 


*Collected Poems of Lord De Tabley. 


nature, being a botanist of European repv- 
tation and the chief authority of his time 
on the Brambles; how his perfect  gra- 
ciousness and fine sympathy made him 
the beloved guide of a group of younger 
poets, and how with his majestic  sim- 
plicity and his leonine head he seemed in 
his later age like “one of the fallen breth- 
ren of Hyperion.” 

Besides his Horace and the Greek ele- 
giac poets, Lord De Tabley cherished the 
English classics of song, gaining from his 
favorites added power for his own writing 
—from Milton his stateliness, from Her- 
rick and Lovelace pensive grace, from 
Swinburne neo-Hellenic fire. 

His allegiance to Keats and Tennyson 
may be illustrated by lines from his poem, 
“Anticipation.” 

“T set my heart to sing of leaves 

Ere buds had felt the March winds blow: 
I laid my head and dreamt of sheaves 

Ere seedsmen had the heart to sow. 


I fancied swallows at the eves, 
And found old nests in pendent snow. 


“I dreamt a scent of daffodils, 
When frosty shone the village tiles: 
Of flowery perfume from the hills, 
When ice had bound the mere for miles.” 


From the brief examples given I trust! 
have made some converts to Lord De Tab 
ley’s poetry. The new London volume in 
its comely red and gold cover must win the 
affection of any who make themselves its 
possessors. It will especially appeal to 
those who care for the pure scholarship of 
the elder day, enlightened by high fancy 
and fugitive grace. 

“Who shall explain this lovely thing 

To generations yet to be? 


Will evanescent beauty wing 
Her flight to dim futurity?” 


Joun RusseELt HaAyEs. 
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NEW FICTION BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


A ROMANCE OF OLD ROME * 
M R. BACHELLOR turned back the 


pages of history far, before choos- 

ing the time and the theme for his 
newest novel. But after once choosing it 
he gave himself up to the period of the 
venture and lived in old Rome and ancient 
Jerusalem for the time being. 
" “Vergilius” is not the deep study of the 
pregnant age prior to the nativity of 
Christ that one might reasonably suppose 
ittobe. If anything, it is the most super- 
ficial of the novels that we have had on 
the subject—“Ben Hur,” “Quo Vadis,” 
“From Darkness to Dawn,” etc. An at- 
tempt has been made, it is true, to picture 
the preparedness of the Roman world for 
Christ, and in large measure the atmos- 
phere of that need and preparedness is 
created, but in actual study of life the 
book is meagre, scarce in event and scarce 
in episode, with little that is new in 
phase or original in situation. Herod and 
his treacherous son, Antipater, have 
prominent places in the story and _ the 
fraud of the councils to consider the new 
king, is something different, but the 
romantic interest is lacking in strength 
and power, and the narrative of the com- 
ing of Christ is in no way an improve- 
ment, is rather, in many ways inferior, to 
General Wallace’s graphic description of 
the shepherds in the field and the angels’ 
song. The book is daintily decorated and 
will make an excellent gift-book during 
the holiday season. 


THE WHITE SHIELD + 


HE early days of Christianity have 
y always formed a favorite back- 

ground’ for story-tellers. Mrs. 
Mason has produced an interesting tale 
placed in this period, though it is a tale 
with little share of romantic love to color 
it In Thekla, the Iconion maiden, 


: *Verciuius. By Irving Bachellor, author of 
‘Eben Holden,” etc. Harper Bros. 


THe Wuite Suretp. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason, author of “A Lily of France,” etc. The 
Griffith and Rowland Press. 


there is created a _ heroine,  splen- 
did in the first enthusiasm and ecstacy 
of the Apostolic faith, a Christian ready 
to renounce, to serve and to die. The 
scene in the arena is one of thrilling in- 
terest and the termination of the story 


CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


is eminently happy. The chief disappoint- 
ment lies in the lack of any real, absorb- 
ing romance, one which would have been 
in keeping with the sweet and gentle na- 
ture of the heroine. 


JESS AND CO.* 


ESS AND CO.,” with the same sim- 

plicity and humor that has won the 

popular heart for “Wee Macgree- 

gor,” is without its exaggerations ; 
and is a story that may be true anywhere. 
Kinlochan, near Glasgow, with its curios- 
ity and gossip, and the thriftless David 
Houston seem unlike our conceptions of 
the canny Scotch. 


We find, however, in spite of the happy- 
go-lucky dreamer, that a new shop takes 
the place of the decrepit old one; and that 
the business is made to pay through thrift 
and Jess, the loving wife. 

The village characters are amusing, but 
the story is far-reaching in its lesson. It 
is primarily a message. In these simple 
Scotch lives we catch sight of the foot- 


*Jess AND Co. By J. J. Bell, author of “Wee 
Macgreegor.” Harper Bros. 
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prints that run through all lives. In the 
noblest and the poorest homes, the law of 
love, applied to correct faults, must bear 
fruit, and here Jess covers the faults of 
her shiftless husband with a tenderness 
that wins admiration and creates for him a 
sympathy that he does not deserve. The 
processes are disheartening and the efforts 
are useless, but she never loses heart, and 
never fails in patience; and finally suc- 


ceeds in making a man of him through. 


comprehension and devotion. 

David Houston, standing with the lazy, 
loving eyes, gazing on his flowers, forgets 
the practical side of her life, but never 
loses hold on its love. In spite of all rules, 
he clothes this wayside life with a poetry 
that defies analysis. Through its atmos- 
phere we are sharers in the movement, we 
become a part of the failure, we battle 
with the brave wife for the strength that 
is to crown the well-meaning husband, 
whose heart is in nature but whose’ work 
is in the shop. The square peg in the 
round hole is despairing. But it all ends 
well and we learn anew with Ruskin that 
here and everywhere, “all one’s life is 
music if one touches the notes rightly and 
in time.” 

KATE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


FERGY THE GUIDE * 
VIDENTLY a parody on some of 


the popular nature stories of the 
day, “Fergy, the Guide,” by H. S. 
Canfield, promises to be read among 
sportsmen, especially those who have a 
sense of humor. The familiar fisherman’s 
yarn is that “the biggest fish that he ever 
caught was the one that got away,” but 
Fergy tells of the big fish that he caught. 
Even one who knows but little of the 
woods and streams is able to appreciate 
the fact that Fergy’s stories are due to 
great stretches of his imagination or pos- 
sibly to a “cup of Naturalist Boggs’ per- 
sarv’tiv.” The talkative guide has a keen 
wit and the insight into character of both 
man and beast which he displays is little 
less than marvelous. 
The stories seem unlimited in number 
and variety ; tales of fishermen and sports- 
men, tales of Fergy’s own wonderful ex- 


*Fercy THE GuiprE. By H. S. Canfield. 


Henry Holt & Co. 
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periences with the creatures of the woods, 
To judge from his stories of bears, wood- 
chucks and woodpeckers, Fergy is a firm 
believer in the superiority or at least equal. 
ity of the animal brain as compared with 
that of man. 

Mr. Canfield has a very sympathetic 
manner of writing, and his wit is as un- 
limited as it is jovial. The book may be 
especially recommended for reading aloud 
in a company of sportsmen when their own 
stock of stories runs low. 


THE GREEN DIAMOND * 


F | ‘HOSE who have read Mr. Arthur 

Morrison’s “Hole in the Wall” and 

“Red Triangle” will undoubtedly 
welcome his latest effort, entitled “The 
Green Diamond.” Like its predecessor, 
“The Red Triangle,” it is a detective story. 
The difficulty with many tales of this class 
is that the plots are so intricate and full of 





ARTHUR MORRISON 


so many conflicting details which tend to 
throw suspicion on first one character and 
then another that the reader becomes alto- 
gether confused, and it would take a mind 
almost as acute as that of the detective 
depicted, to grasp the true course of events. 
But such is not the case with “The 
Green Diamond.” ‘The author has given 
us a book that is written in a clear, vigor 
ous style, and interesting from first t0 
last. The story opens in Delhi, just at 


*Tue GREEN Driamonp. By Arthur Mor 
rison, author of “The Red Triangle,” etc. Ik 
lustrated. L. C. Page & Co. 
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the close of the Great Durbar, whereat the 
accession of the first English emperor of 
India was proclaimed. During this event 
the tent of the Rajah of Goona was en- 
tered and a large green diamond com- 
monly known as the Eye of Goona, was 
stolen. The hero of the tale, by a pecu- 
liar circumstance, unknowingly carries 
the stolen property to England. On dis- 
covering this later he determines to re- 
cover it and return it to its owner. In so 
doing he meets with a number of exciting 
experiences, and incidentaly falls in love. 

The ground work of the plot is, of 


course, far from new, but the details are 
extremely novel. Se 


-F0Ge *°-* 


F Mr. Read would write less crudely 
his books would be more widely ap- 
preciated. As it is he gets together 

a number of odd people, sets them on a 
stage and takes them through numerous 
incidents and situations with a skill that 
insures the impression of reality but all in 
a way that keeps one continually aware 
of a certain lack in artistic disposition and 
a most obvious lack in literary smoothness 
and finish. Veteran that Mr. Read is in 
novel-making, he is invariably the ama- 
teur in writing. He has versatility, he has 
a kind of creative force; he always pre- 
sents unique people and attracts by his 
unusualness. 

In the present story he pictures Ken- 
tucky in ante-bellum and Civil War days, 
his hero is “Turk,” a freckle-faced bound- 
boy. Turk falls in love with two girls, 
goes to war, comes home with education 
and fortune acquired and marries one of 
the girls. The style of the story is all 
Read. It may make another drama, as 
most of Mr. Read’s stories do. 


LADY CENTURY t 


ENTURY is a lovable child, though 
with some strange and oftentimes 
disconcerting traits. 

“Your eyes tell lies,” says Horace, and 
Century lets Beppo bite him.” If only I 
could paint Century’s eyes,” sighs Uncle 


*“TurK.” By Opie Read. 
ee, 
tLapy CENTURY. 
author of “Leave Me My Honor.” 
The Broadway Publishing Co. 


Illustrated. Laird 


By Mrs. A. G. Kintzel, 
Illustrated. 
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Herbert; but when he paints her asleep 
the picture makes him famous. 

Rufus Nichols married a pretty woman 
and they had a son, Horace. Rufus was 
a tenor of some fame, and in his stage 
career he met Century Payne. Century 
was a singer, too, and sorrow followed. It 
ended in a divorce and a marriage between 
Century Payne and Rufus Nichols. Cen- 
tury, the heroine of Mrs. Kintzel’s novel, 
was the offspring of this marriage. But 
the mother fell into bad ways and when 
Rufus died he had the little girl sent back 
to be brought up by his first wife. 

Century, the girl, and Horace, the boy, 
her half brother, inherited their father’s 
voice and in time they go on the stage. 
In the end Century is found to be heiress 
to a title, but she marries the man she 
loves notwithstanding ; he whom she had 
called “Uncle Herbert” since those first 
days when “nobody loved her” save only 
him. 

There are many incidents in the story. 
Domestic life in Maryland and the ne- 
groes, various courtships and marriages 
and the usual ferment of love and hate 
and desire for revenge, are pictured. The 
pathetic note is strong at all times ;—Mrs. 
Nichols, with her heart-break and her 
memories, Century with the mystery of 
her father_and mother, Florence with-her 
bereavement and Horace with the cloud 
that for a time enshrouds him. But Poky 
provokes many a laugh to offset the sor- 
row, and events move in a way that chal- 
lenges monotony. 

The interest aroused in the early chap- 
ters by Herbert’s love for Century is sus- 
tained throughout, and makes a love-story 
both winning and pretty. The moral of 
the tale is strong, teaching the old lesson 
of the sins of the parents as visited upon the 
heads of the children, and more especially 
the cruelties of divorce, engendering evils 
and sadness and bringing about complica- 
tions that threaten and oftentimes effect 


disaster. 
A THRILLING MYSTERY * 


LEVERNESS is Mr. _ Fergus 
Hume’s salient characteristic. Be- 
cause of it he succeeds where many 


He has the ability to 


By Fergus Hume. au- 
G. W. Dil- 


others would fail. 


*TuE RED WINDow. 
thor of “The Yellow Holly,” etc. 
lingham & Co. 
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concoct a tale that grips; though fre- 
quently one shudders at his manner of 
writing it. Essentially he plays to the 
galleries ; he has neither the polish nor the 
literary elegance to produce fiction of the 
artistic order. 

“The Red Window” is replete with 
mystery and murder, love, hate and re- 
venge. Confusion of identity gives point 
and color, and the plot thickens into an 
intricate knot, then gradually unravels it- 
self until the happy conclusion is wrought. 
There is plenty of exercise of in- 
vention, and surprise follows surprise, 
though often with startling  sud- 
denness and shock that in another 
author would generate disgust. But 
Mr. Hume creates several new characters ; 
Jerry especially is a novelty in dramatis 
persone—the angel-faced criminal of ten 
years who would sell his soul for a dollar. 
The romance is done as by an amateur; 
the conversation is stilted and over-ex- 
planatory, but the issues of the tale are 
absorbing and, once picked up, it is hard 
to lay down the book until the mystery 
is solved. 





MERRIMAN’S LAST NOVEL * 
Bd Be LAST HOPE” is a fitting title 


to a romance that has for its hero 

the last hope of the Bourbons. 
The story opens in an English fishing vil- 
lage, where a vessel called “The Last 
Hope” is brought to shore by the hand- 
some sailor with Bourbon features. Hav- 
ing for the foundation the belief of many 
Royalists, the escape of the Dauphin, the 
author weaves around this child adrift on 
the coast of France, picked up by the cap- 
tain of “The Last Hope,” raised in an 
English fishing town, a charming romance, 
holding us with “hooks of steel.” It is 
the interpretation of life, through its 
aspirations and despairs. A great pur- 
pose runs throughout the story. Clearly 
is seen the French taking history violently, 
tossed about by it, contrasting with Eng- 
land, hammered on the anvil of time, un- 
changed and immovable. Bits of history 
stand out in sharp outlines. The ends 


*Tue Last Horr. By Henry Seton Merri- 
man, author of “Barlasch of the Guards,” etc. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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and aims in different social conditions are 
given with power. 

Many sentences give glimpses of the 
needs, the realities, the passionate desires 
of life. 

Seething France, and France during her 
breathing spells, the writer recognizes and 
shapes the story as the ultimate expression 
of reality. 

“Tt is the heart that has the first word, 
and the last,” he tells us, and brings at the 
end of the story “The Last Hope” of 
France and lays him dead at the feet of 
the woman who loves him. This may be 
the end, or only seem so. Who knows, 
With this thought he leaves us perhaps 
questioning the Great Beyond into which 
his own soul was soon to wander. But 
whether as a realist, or an idealist, he 
shows an inward purpose, and makes the 
light to shine on some fine dramatic situa 
tions, and preserves the balance of life 
in a masterly manner. 

KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 
RACHEL MARR * 


BOOK widely read and discussed 
A in England because of its ques 

tionable morals usually attracts 
attention in this country. ‘Rachel Marr,” 
by Morley Roberts, has caused quite a lit- 
tle comment because of its peculiarity. 

The story consists in the circumstances 
arising when Antony Perrin deliberately, 
and apparently without any reason, mat- 
ries Winnie, whom he despised, and not 
Rachel. Marr, whom he loved. But by 
far the most interesting part of the book 
is the combination with this plot of the 
influence of nature. Rarely do such ex- 
quisite descriptions of nature in all her 
works and moods occur in a book of fic- 
tion. 

The background of the story, the vil 
lage of Morna, with its men and women, 
its background of wooded hills and val 
ley farms, and its rocky beach against 
which the great ocean throbs incessantly is 
a beautiful spot. In it at first the reader 
would like to live, it seems so shut off from 
the world, until, when the story shows 
how even in a place so out of the world 
so much can happen, Morna seems to 
exciting. 

*RACHEL MarR. By Morley Roberts. L. ¢ 
Page & Co. 
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The book is a tragedy, but it seems to 
be written too intensely. The characters 
are almost unnatural at times _be- 
cause of this. The psychological de- 


MORLEY ROBERTS 


velopment of the pure-minded girl, 
Rachel, into the almost fiendish woman 
shows the influence of heredity and envi- 
ronment. Her intimacy with the woods 
and the ocean keeps her fresh and pure 
for a time, but finally heredity and the 
sense of a deep wrong conquer. The book 
in its entirety is well written, and never 
fails to hold the reader’s interest, and be- 
cause of this it will probably be much read. 


E. C. BRAMBLE. 


SUSAN CLEGG.* 

ISS WARNER, or Mrs. French 
i as she is in private life, makes an 

interesting study of the village 
gossip. Miss Susan Clegg, spinster, with 
a paralyzed father to care for, and Mrs. 
Lathrop, the accommodating next door 
neighbor, provide a deal of amusing 
“over-the-fence” conversation. Miss 


FRIEND, Mrs. 
Illustrated. Lit- 


*Susan CiecG aND HER 
Lathrop. By Anne Warner. 
tle, Brown & Co. 


Susan’s matrimonial plans and her sage 
philosophies entertain us almost as much 
as they must have entertained Mrs. 
Lathrop, only we cannot put in, even here 
and there, the suggestive word. 

Four of the five chapters in the volume 
appeared in the “Century” as separate 
stories. They are now collected, with an 
additional fifth and woven into a study of 
life which is most delectable for its sim- 
plicity and for the quaint character crea- 
tion. It is as interesting, in its way, as 
“Mrs. Wiggs,” though the group of per- 
sonages is entirely different in character. 
These homely tales find always a place in 
the heart. There are many Susan Cleggs 


ANNE WARNER 


and Mrs. Lathrops in the world, though 
we doubt if many of them could rival 
Susan in the line of proposal. 





THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY * 


HE great historical work planned by 
the late Lord Acton is slowly tak- 
ing shape in the volumes which ap- 

pear at intervals, and of which Volume 
VIII, treating of the French Revolution, 
is the latest to be given to the public. The 
name of Lord Acton is a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the scholarly character of a work, 
even though the actual writing is none of 
his. In his famous lecture on the study 
of history, Lord Acton set forth his views 
so clearly that there can be no mistake as 
to what he thought should be the proper 
object and method of the historian. He 
pleaded for the critical method, and wished 
that we had more historians who applied 
criticism to the materials of history, as 
distinguished from the students who were 
chiefly employed in editing the sources of 
history. In the present work Lord Acton’s 
teaching is abundantly in evidence 

Though following a clearly outlined 
plan, the several parts show some differ- 
ences in treatment and style. This, of 
course, is inevitable where the various 
chapters are entrusted’ to half a score or 
more writers. The controlling purpose of 
the work would seem to be to trace the 
causes and narrate the events of the 
French Revolution, with a view to giving 
the reader an opportunity of seeing for 
himself just how this vast upheaval in the 
modern world occurred, and to observe 
its career from every standpoint. 

The editors, in their preface, succinctly 
explain the scope and object of the book. 
They state, 


The present volume traces the intellectual 
genesis of the revolutionary movement among 
the audacious thinkers and the philanthropic 
listeners of the eighteenth century. It shows 
how the institutions and the administration of 


France were unfitted to resist a violent shock,- 


while her vacillating rulers hesitated to use 
such resources as the constitution placed in 
their hands. Benevolent enthusiasm, peaceful 
agitation, irresolute control, are succeeded by 
anarchy and terrorism; society seems to be 
resolved into its elements, and the fortunes of 


*THE CAMBRIDGE MopDERN History. Planned 
by the late Lord Acton. Vol VIII. The French 
Revolution. Edited by G. W. Prothero, Stanley 
Leathes and others. 


the nation to depend on the caprice and 
idiosyncrasies of a few chance selected men, 
The impulse spreads beyond the frontiers. Eu- 
rope gathers her forces to resist the destructive 
flood. France reacts to hostile pressure; in- 
stitutions are extemporised in the midst of 
foreign and civil war; the organic unity of the 
French nation reasserts itself; order succeeds 
to anarchy, fixed aims to vague aspirations; 
and wars of conquest follow wars of self-pres- 
ervation. Separately is described the attempt 
of legislators to break loose from the bonds of 
custom, convention and tradition, and to build 
up a new scheme of human relations from a 
purely rational basis. Finally, the effect of 
these destructive and reconstructive ideas is 
traced in action and reaction through the chief 
countries of Europe; and the foundations of 
our modern political and social scheme become 
visible. 


An idea of the character of the work 
may be gleaned from this summary. The 
best in contemporary scholarship will be 
found in the volume, in the careful, thor- 
ough and competent workmanship of its 
authors. They have sought to clear up 
the obscure phases of the subject, and have 
generally used their material with sound 
judgment. Every aid to an intelligent 
knowledge of this intensely interesting 
period in modern history is brought into 
use. A valuable bibliography is appended, 
also a useful table of chronology. 

One misses, however, the effect pro- 
duced by the unifying power of a single 
mind brooding over the events of a great 
epoch in the world’s history. This no 
scholarship can give when a subject is di- 
vided among many contributors. There 
may be safety in a multitude of counsel 
lors, but one is not always sure of literary 
excellence in a score of collaborators. Gib- 
bon’s masterpiece would not be to us what 
it unquestionably is, the greatest single 
work of historical writing in the English 
language, had its author contented himself 
with directing the labors of a number of 
trained specialists. On the other hand, a 
book like the one before us does much to 
correct for the general reader the effect 
produced by Carlyle’s lurid pages, which 
sometimes seem more like hysteria than 
history. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 
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OSEPHINE,’* by Ellen Douglas 
Deland, is of that best class of ju- 
venile stories, the refined, elegant 
type which is literary without being pe- 
dantic, and without losing in power of en- 


Copyright, 1904, by Harper & Brothers 


tertainment. When Jo and Georgie came 
to live with their uncle, who had four 
boys, they were thought’ to be boys also. 
their names indicated that much. But 
greatly to the uncle’s consternation they 
proved, on arrival, to be girls. However, 


*Josrpuing. By Ellen Douglas Deland. II- 
lustrated, Harper Bros. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


all made the best of the situation, and the 
doings of Jo and Georgie, Billy, Brom, 
Roger and Chippie, called so for his fight- 
ing propensities, form a wonderfully in- 
teresting and entertaining story. 


From ‘‘ Josephine” 
““WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO TO-DAY, JO?” 


The school-girl and the school-boy will 
be delighted to meet these pleasant people 
and will be helped to an appreciation of 
refinement and general culture through 
contact with them. 

Miss Nina Rhoades, the author, who is 
blind and who wrote “Silver Linings,” 
has issued a story called “The Children 
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on the Top Floor.”* There are some 
very pleasant little people in the book, who 
manage to have a good time, even when 
money is not plentiful and luxuries are 
not to be had. Miss Rhoades is an opti- 
mist, and her optimism is full of con- 
tagious force. 

The small children will be pleased with 
“Babes in Toyland.t’’ What interesting 
children and what beautiful pictures, all 
brightly colored! There are plenty of ad- 
ventures, children’s adventures, and lots 
of them are pleasant experiences. Toy- 

*THE CHILDREN On THE Top-FLoor. By 
Nina Rhoades. Illustrated. Lee & Shepard. 


*Basbes In ToyLanp. By Glen McDonough 
and Anna Alice Chapin. 





NEWS 


land is a charming place, all the little ones 
will be anxious to go there. 

A new volume of fairy-tales that ought 
to find many readers is ““The New World 
Fairy Book.”* ‘These are Indian fairy- 
tales, Indian lore in which marvel. 
lous things happen and _ marvellous 
creatures appear. Giants and magic fig- 
ure, and the boy and girl who loves to 
dwell in the great world of the imagina- 
tion will find these stories much to their 
taste. The illustrations are numerous and 
the volume is prettily bound, making a 
choice Christmas book. 





*THE New Wor.pD Farry Boox. By How- 
ard Angus Kennedy. Illustrated by H. R. Mil- 
lar. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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A COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY 


LESSON XIII. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


French. 


Period VIII. The Novel. ! 


Maupassant. 
Zola, 


English, 


f Lyly 
( Pre-Shakespearean | —? 
| Drama < Peele 
| Rs 
Period IV. The Shakespearean | | Marlowe 
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Age Shakespeare 
Yo eng and Fletcher 
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Grama Chapman 


Jonson 


FRENCH 


French literature was commenced in the March number of Boox 
News, with the Period of Preparation, followed by Rabelais and 
Montaigne. The Age of Louis XIV succeeded this, with the great 
figures of that Augustan period;—Racine, Corneille and Moliere, 
after which came the study of Voltaire and Rousseau. The novelists 
were begun with Victor Hugo and George Sand and continued with 
Dumas, Balzac and Gautier. 


The present lesson takes up the fourth in the group of the six 
famous modern novelists, Alphonse Daudet, the man whose versatil- 
ity and scope of experience and imagination have made him one of 
the most remarkable figures in the history of letters. 

The following volumes are recommended as being adapted to 
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the uses of any who desire a little further introduction to Daudet’s 
works :—“L/Arlesienne,” with introduction by M. F. Sweetser in the 
World’s Classics (L. C. Page & Co.), and Daudet in Little French 
Masterpieces (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


DAUDET 


Alphonse Daudet was born at Nimes 
on May 13, 1840. He was educated at 
the Lyons Lycee at a great 
Daudet sacrifice to his family, whose 
1840-1897 fortunes had met with reverses 
during Alphonse’s boyhood. 
Yet despite the care taken to educate him, 
the youth was by no means a diligent stu- 
dent and “cut” his lessons time and again 
in order to pursue his pleasure in his own 
way. At seventeen he decided to go to 
Paris and devote himself to letters. His 
brother was earning fifteen dollars a 
month, and Alphonse went to share his 
attic and to endure all manner of hard- 
ships and poverty for the sake of the am- 
bition he cherished. During the days he 
wandered the streets, observing and 
dreaming ; at night, if he could buy can- 
dles, he would fill sheets and sheets with 
poetry, bits of drama and sketches of life 
as he had seen it. Ina year he had poems 
for a volume, but could find no publisher. 
Wearied and poverty-stricken, haunted 
with the spectre of failure, he contem- 
plated suicide. But fortune intervened 
and a publisher in the Latin Quarter 
brought out an edition of his poems, “Les 
Amoureuses,” which was commended 
highly by the critics. The book, however, 
was a decided loss financially, for money 
had to be advanced for its printing. Still 
the young author took heart, managed to 
secure some clothes and attended the 
soiree of Augustine Brohan, the actress. 
His first evening ended in his fleeing from 
the house, overcome by embarrassment, 
but it had the effect of leading to other 
more fortunate occasions, which in their 
turn led to his coming under the notice 
of the Comte de Morny. De Morny gave 
him a position in his household, where he 
was put within reach of books and had the 
opportunity of meeting many persons of 
rank, who afterward served as material 
for his stories. 
But Paris early developed lung trouble 
in the young author, and in 1861 he was 
forced to go to Algiers for the winter. 


The next year he passed the danger period 
in Corsica and the one following that in 
Provence. It was in 1866 that he met the 
young girl who became his wife and who 
later rendered such efficient aid to her 
husband in his work. Daudet died in De. 
cember of 1897. 

Among Daudet’s works are “Tartarin 
of Tarascon,” a story full of irony and 
humor, and one of its author’s greatest 
successes; “Fromont Jeune et Risler 
Aine,” probably the most read of Dau- 
det’s novels; “L’Arlesienne,” the exquisite 
drama of simple life; “Nabob,” a carica- 
ture of some prominent figures of | the 
time; “Kings in Exile ;” “Numa Roume- 
stan;” “L,Evangeliste,” in which the Sal- 
vation Army is introduced; “Sapho;” 
“Jack” and many others. 

Numerous of Daudet’s characters were 
drawn direct from life. His was the ob 
servation, trained to discriminate; his 
the genius to create from impressions, a 
thing alive. He saw many things, exper- 
ienced many things, and remembered many 
things. Everywhere he went he picked 
up material, and he had the talent of using 
such material advantageously. He wrote 
erratically, being of a not overly indus 
trious nature; but when the inspjration 
seized him he wrote unerringly, and with 
a marvelous rapidity. 


Selections 


From “Daudet” in Little French Master- 
pieces. 


Tue Last Ciass. 
The Story of a Little Alsatian. 
By Alphonse Daudet. 


I was very late for school that morning, and 
I was terribly afraid of being scolded, espe- 
cially as Monsieur Hamel had told us that he 
should examine us on participles, and I did not 
know the first thing about them. For a mo- 
ment I thought of staying away from school 
and wandering about the fields. It was sucha 
warm lovely day. I could hear the blackbirds 
whistling on the edge of the wood, and in the 
Rippert field, behind the sawmill, the Prussians 
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going through their drill. All that was much 
more tempting to me than the rules concern- 
ing participles; but I had the strength to re- 
sist, and I ran as fast as I could to school. As 
[ passed the mayor’s office, I saw that there 
were people gathered about the little board on 
which notices were posted. For two years all 
our bad news had come from that board— 
battles lost, conscriptions, orders from head- 
quarters; and I thought without stopping: 

“What can it be now?” 

Then, as I ran across the square, Wachter 
the blacksmith, who stood there with his ap- 
prentice, reading the placard, called out to me: 

“Don’t hurry so, my boy; you'll get to your 
school soon enough!” 

I thought that he was making fun of me, 
and I ran into Monsieur Hamel’s little yard 
all out of breath. 

Usually, at the beginning of school, there 
was a great uproar which could be heard in 
the street, desks opening and closing, lessons 
repeated aloud in unison, with our ears stuffed 
in order to learn quicker, and the teacher’s 
stout ruler beating on the desk: 

“A jittle more quiet!” 

I counted on all this noise to reach my bench 
unnoticed; but as it happened, that day every- 
thing was quiet, like a Sunday morning. 
Through the open window I saw my comrades 
already in their places, and Monsieur Hamel 
walking back and forth with the terrible iron 
ruler under his arm. I had to open the door 
and enter, in the midst of that perfect silence. 
You can imagine whether I blushed and 
whether I was afraid! 

But no! Monsieur Hamel looked at me with 
no sign of anger and said very gently: 

“Go at once to your seat, my little Frantz; 
we were going to begin without you.” 

I stepped over the bench and sat down at 
once at my desk. Not until then, when I had 
partly recovered from my fright, did I notice 
that our teacher had on his handsome blue 
coat, his plaited ruff, and the black silk em- 
broidered breeches, which he wore only on 
days of inspection or of distribution of prizes. 
Moreover, there was something extraordinary, 
something solemn about the whole class. But 
what surprised me most was to see at the back 
of the room, on the benches which were usu- 
ally empty, some people from the village sit- 
ting, as silent as we were: old Hauser with 
his three-cornered hat, the ex-mayor, the ex- 
postman, and others besides. They all seemed 
depressed; and Hauser had brought an old 
spelling-book with gnawed edges, which he 
held wide-open on his knee, with his great 
spectacles askew. 

While I was wondering at all this, Monsieur 
Hamel had mounted his platform, and in the 
same gentle and serious voice with which he 
had welcomed me, he said to us: 

“My children, this is the last time that I 
shall teach you. Orders have come from Ber- 
lin to teach nothing but German in the schools 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The new teacher ar- 
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rives to-morrow. This is the last class in 
French, so I beg you to be very attentive.” 

Those few words overwhelmed me. Oh! 
the villains! that was what they had posted 
at the mayor’s office. 

My last class in French! 

And I barely knew how to write! So I should 
never learn! I must stop short where I was! 
How angry I was with myself because of the 
time I had wasted, the lessons I had missed, 
running about after nests, or sliding on the 
Saar! My books which only a moment before 
1 thought so tiresome, so heavy to carry—my 
grammar, my sacred history—seemed to me 
now like old friends, from whom I should be 
terribly grieved to part. And it was the same 
about Monsieur Hamel. The thought that he 
was going away, that I should never see him 
again, made me forget the punishments, the 
blows with the ruler. 

Poor man! It was in honor of that last les- 
son that he had put on his fine Sunday clothes; 
and I understood now why those old fellows 
from the village were sitting at the end of the 
room. It seemed to mean that they regretted 
not having come oftener to the school. It was 
also a way of thanking our teacher for his 
forty years of faithful service, and of paying 
their respects to the fatherland which was 
vanishing. 

I was at that point in my reflections, when I 
heard my name called. It was my turn to re- 
cite. What would I not have given to be able 
to say from beginning to end that famous 
rule about participles, in a loud distinct voice, 
without a slip! But I got mixed up at the 
first words, and I stood there swaying against 
my bench, with a full heart, afraid to raise my 
head. I heard Monsieur Hamel speaking to 
me: 

“T will not scold you my little Frantz; you 
raust be punished enough; that is the way it 
goes; every day we say to ourselves: ‘Pshaw! 
I have time enough. I will learn to-morrow.’ 
And then you see what happens. Ah! it has 
been the great misfortune of our Alsace al- 
ways to postpone its lessons until to-morrow. 
Now those people are entitled to say to us: 
‘What! you claim to be French, and you can 
neither speak nor write your language!’ In 
all this, my poor Frantz, you are not the guilt- 
iest one. We all have our share of reproaches 
to address to ourselves. 

“Your parents have not been careful enough 
to see that you were educated. They prefer- 
red to send you to work in the fields or in the 
factories, in order to have a few more sous. 
And have I nothing to reproach myself for? 
Have I not often made you water my garden 
instead of studying? And when I wanted to go 
fishing for trout, have I ever hesitated to dis- 
miss you?” 

Then, passing from one thing to another, 
Monsieur Hamel began to talk to us about the 
French language, saying that it was the most 
beautiful language in the world, the most clear, 
the most substantial; that we must always re- 
tain it among ourselves, and never forget it, 
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because when a people falls into servitude, “so 
long as it clings to its language, it is as if it 
held the key to its prison.” Then he took the 
grammar and read us our lesson. I was 
amazed to see how readily I understood. Ev- 
erything that he said seemed so easy to me, 
so easy. I believed, too, that I had never 
listened so closely, and that he, for his part, 
had never been so patient with his explana- 
tions. One would have said that, before going 
away, the poor man desired to give us all his 
knowledge, to force it all into our heads at a 
single blow. 

When the lesson was at an end, we passed 
to writing. For that day Monsieur Hamel 
had prepared some entirely new examples, on 
which was written in a fine, round hand: 
“France, Alsace, France, Alsace.” They were 
like little flags, waving all about the class, hang- 
ing from the rods of our desks. You should 
have seen how hard we all worked and how 
silent it was! Nothing could be heard save 
the grinding of the pens over the paper. At 
one time some cockchafers flew in; but no one 
paid any attention to them, not even the little 
fellows, who were struggling with their straight 
lines with a will and conscientious application, 
as if even the lines were French. On the roof 
of the schoolhouse, pigeons cooed in low tones, 
and I said to myself as I listened to them: 

“I wonder if they are going to compel them 
to sing in German, too!” 

From time to time, when I raised my eyes 
from my paper, I saw Monsieur Hamel sitting 
motionless in his chair and staring at the ob- 
jects about him as if he wished to carry away 
in his glance the whole of his little school- 
house. Think of it! For forty years he had 
been there in the same place, with his yard 
in front of him and his class just as it was! 
But the benches and desks were polished and 
rubbed by use; the walnuts in the yard had 
grown, and the hop-vine which he himself had 
planted now festooned the windows even to the 
roof. What a heartrending thing it must have 
been for that poor man to leave all those 
things, and to hear his sister walking back and 
forth in the room overhead, packing their 
trunks! For they were to go away the next 
day—to leave the province forever. 

However, he had the courage to keep the 
class to the end. After the writing, we had 
the lesson in history; then the little ones sang 
all together the ba, be, bi, bo, bu. Yonder, at 
the back of the room, old Hauser had put on 
his spectacles, and, holding his spelling-book 
in both hands, he spelled out the letters with 
them. I could see that he, too, was applying 
himself. His voice shook with emotion, and 
it was so funny to hear him, that we all longed 
to laugh and to cry. Ah! I shall remember that 
last class. 

Suddenly the church clock struck twelve, and 
the Angelus rang. At the same moment, the 
bugles of the Prussians returning from drill 
blared under the windows. Monsieur Hamel 
rose, pale as death, from his chair. Never had 
he seemed to me so tall. 
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“My friends,” he said, “my friends, I—]~” F 
? - RED 
But something suffocated him. He could remem! 
not finish the sentence. to sleet 
Thereupon he turned to the blackboard, took As for | 
a piece of chalk, and, bearing on with all his * not n 
might, he wrote in the largest letters he could: to remit 
“Vive La France!” her, 
: : ; er. 
Then he stood there, with his head resting a night 
against the wall, and without speaking, he mo. as he is 
tioned to us with his hand: 
“That is all; go.” 
From “L/Arlesienne.” By Daudet. The 
World Classics. VIVEr’ 
low voic 
SCENE V. FREDE 
berries a 
FREDERI; THE INNOCENT. r 
VIVET! 
FREDERI (sitting on the reeds; The Innocent FREDE 
eating at a little distance). All lovers receive VIVET? 
love-letters; these are mine. (Takes them out) knd gath 
I have never had any others—oh, misery! | Frepe 
know them by heart, but still I read and re-read hae | 
them forever. They tear me to pieces,—I am ile ahh 
dying of them; but that is good—good as if] ith all h 
poisoned myself with some delicious thing. ng, lister 
Tue InNocENT (rising). There, I’ve done ell on m 
I’m not hungry now. Vivert: 
FREDERI (looking at the letters). What ca ing a han 
resses and tears and oaths of love are there! h! 
And all that for another! written down! and! Fr 
; . EDER 
read it and know it, and yet I love her! (Fur- 
, —"s ound) 
iously) Oh, it is hard, too hard that contempt Pe 
cannot kill such love! (Reads the letters). VIVETTE 
Tue INNOCENT (coming up to his brother and FREDER! 
leaning on his shoulder). Don’t read that, it qiBhat intole 
makes you cry. Viverte 
FREDERI. How do you know? It was b 
. : , hat to ple: 
THE INNOCENT (speaking slowly; with e- 
fort). I see you at night, in our room, when FREDERI 
you put up your hand to shade the lamp. Viverte 
FreEDERI. Oh, the shepherd was right when #P* little. 
he said you were waking up. I must look out FREDERI. 
for those little eyes in future. ‘ 
VIVETTE 


THE INNocENT. Do leave those horrid stor 
ies, do! I know others a great deal prettier. 
Shall I tell you some? 


emember 
Bke us to 
bur? T Joy 
ur fingers 


FREDERI. What are they? ks 
TY ; aKS 1 tre 
Tue INNocENT. (sitting at Frederi’s feet). igo! So y 
Once upon a time there was—Once, upon a time F 
—It is queer, I never can remember the be ne 
ginning of stories. (Takes his pretty head in °° has 
his two hands). ve you. 
FREDERI (reading the letters). “I have given Viverre. 
Mt to-day « 


myself to you utterly.” Oh, God! 


THe InNocent. And then—and — then—- 
(Mournfully). It does tire me so to try and re 
member—And then she fought all night, and in 
the morning the wolf ate her up. (Lays his 
head on the reeds and falls asleep.) 
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{—]—” Freperr. Well, about your story; can you of, you began not to like me. When I gave you 
e could remember it? Dear little fellow, he has gone anything you always gave it to others. 
d to sleep. (Throws ee eee tea the ae FreDERI. Then what do you expect of me 
rd, took As for me, I can’t sleep; I think too much. It " ae vont Mine 1 
7 , now,—since you know that I do not love you 
2 all his is not my fault; everything about me conspires ont Shed shill tate a0? 
e could: to remind me of her, and prevent my forgetting —— are 
’ her. The last time I saw her it was just such Vivetre. Yes, that’s what I told your 
| resting a night as this. The Innocent lay sleeping just mother—you will never love me. But listen, 
, he mo- 4s he is now. I was thinking of her and— it is not my fault, it was your mother who wish- 
ed me to come. 
SCENE VI. FrEDER!I. That’s what you were plotting to- 
> cena , mac it? 
Tue Same. Viverte. gether just now, was it! 
t. The : : ViveETTtEe. She loves you so, your poor moth- 
VivertE (seeing Frederi, stops, speaks in a er. She is so unhappy when you suffer. She 
low voice). Ah, I have found him at last! thought it would do you good to have a friend- | 
Frepert. She came’ softly behind the mul- ship for some one else, and that’s why she sent | 
so cad called me by name! me to you. If it hadn’t been for her I should | 
pam Nee rig never have come. I couldn’t beg for love—no, | 
Viverte (timidly). Frederi! what I have is enough for me. To come here | 
es Her voice is always in my ears. two or three times a year, to think of it be- 
[Innocent FREDE y y forehand and longer still when I go back, to af 
s receive Viverte. He does not hear me! (Stoops hear you, to be beside you—I wanted nothing ; | 
em out) Jind gathers some wild flowers.) more. Oh! you don’t know how my heart at 
isery! | Frepert. For mischief I would not turn and beats when I come here at seeing just the out- } 
1 re-read ook at her. Then, to let me know she was side of your door. (Movement on Frederi’s 
s—I am Bibtere, she shook the mulberry trees, laughing Part.) And now how unfortunate I am! These 
d as it! Meith all her might. But I sat still without mov- JOYS: which I peony out of nothing, but which 
hing. ng, listening to her pretty laugh as the leaves filled my life, I am forced to lose now,—for it 
ie i aad is all over; after what I have said to you I can 
ve done. Miell on my head. sy . . I 
if : : 5 never face you again. must go away and 
Viverteé (approaching from behind and fling- never come back any more. 
What ca- feng a handful of flowers at him). Ah! ah! ah! = f . 
re thea! h! FREDERI. Yes, you are right; that’s best. 
n! and I FreDERI (wildly). Who is there! (Turns Vivetre. Only, before I go let me ask one 
r! (Fur ound) Oh, you!—how you hurt me! thing, one last thing, of you. The harm that 
contempt Viv a woman has done can only be healed by an- 
ers). Ivette. I hurt you! other woman. Find another girl to love you, 
sther and Freperr. What do you mean by that laugh, and don’t despair of loving her. Remember 
i that, it (pnat intolerable laugh? what double grief it would be to me to be away 
Vivette (much overcome). I meant—I mean ae os = yet 2 wed to — “He is not 
at inte og : appy. i! my Frederi, I pray you on my 
vba because I love ot = ghee me knees, don’t let yourself die for that woman. 
with In at to please men we ought to laugh. (Silence.) There are others. They are not all ugly like 
ym, when fae FREDERI (stupefied). You love me. me. I know some that are handsome enough; 
ump. Viverte. Oh, a‘long while now—since I Wik Fon Tet Me Oe Tee ae ae 
ght when [pes little. FrEDERI. Nothing was wanting to my mis- 
look out Freperr, P. tay : : i ery but just such persecution. No! neither you, 
5 _ pew child! how I pity you! nor others, handsome or ugly—I won’t have 
Viverte (with her eyes lowered). Do you them at any price. Tell that to my mother. 
rrid stor Hemember when Grandmother Renaud used to Tell her she is not to send me any more. In 
| prettier. Mike us to gather gall-nuts over by Montma- the first place I have a horror of them. They - 
bur? I loved you then in those days; and when are all the same—a lie, a lie, a lie! And you + 
ur fingers met among the leaves of the dwarf- who are there on your knees, begging me to Ei 
z ; tks I trembled all over. ‘That’s ten years love you, who tell me you have had no other 4 
“i's feet). So you may think how—(Silence. lover to come here with your letters, you— iy 
on a time y y Hi] 
r the be- FarDent. It is a great misfortune that such VIVETTE (stretching up her arms to him). Hi | 
y head it ove has happened to you, Vivette; I don’t Frederi! 44]! 
’ ve you 2 aah 
Viv FREDERI (with a sob). Oh! you see I am +i 
ave given Ette. Oh, I know that very well, and mad; you had better let me alone. (Rushes at 
t to-day only. In those very days I tell you away.) i‘. 
then— . 
ry and re 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


( Lyly 
| Greene 


Period IV. The Shakespearean | Par 1 < Peele 


Age 


| Kyd 
| Marlowe 


The study of English Literature began in the April number of 
Book News with the Preparatory Period, followed Ly the Chaucerian 
Age and the Renaissance, including Wyatt and Surrey, Sir Thomas 
More, Sir Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser. The present lesson 
begins the Age of Elizabeth with Pre-Shakespearean Drama. 

Interesting and supplementary reading in connection with the 
present lesson may be found in “The Age of Shakespeare” by 
Thomas Seccombe and James Allen; and “Introduction to English 


Literature” by Henry S. Pancoast. 
found in “Elizabethan Dramatists.” 


~ OME critics contend that Elizabethan 

drama was an exotic growth. In 

one way it did seem to be so, the 

dramatists of the period, Shakespeare in- 

cluded, making free and ready use of I[tal- 

ian and Latin classical drama in their com- 
positions. 

But the true origin of Elizabethan 
drama was in the old Miracles and Moral- 
ities. The Miracles had been performed 
in the churches and presented Biblical 
lore; the Moralities dealt with abstrac- 
tions, vices and virtues, between which 
was shown forth the continuous struggle. 
From the Moralities partly, and side by 
side with them, grew the Interlude, and 
from the Interlude developed the Chron- 
icle Play. In this the abstractions became 
actual men and women and directly from 
it can be traced the historical play. 

Comedy or farce sprang from the In- 


terlude; Tragedy was developed from the ~ 


Moralities, the lesson of which was 
sterner and more terrible. 

Notwithstanding these foundations upon 
which one may erect Elizabethan drama, 
foreign influence contributed a large and 
indisputable share. The Renaissance 
opened up new and undiscovered fields of 
learning and those English who travelled 
to Italy came back with enthusiasm to 
share their acquaintance with Italian story 
and play. So that, while the native Eng- 
lish drama prepared the way for the mod- 
ern English play, its quick and sudden 
growth was due largely to outside circum; 
stances. 

Elizabethan drama sprang full-grown 
as it were into life. Elizabeth’s reign was 
half completed before the first public the- 


“Dr. Faustus” complete may be 


atre was built; before the reign was over 
there were tweive theatres, many dram. 
tists and many plays. The people tos 
to the play, seeing which even learned me 
found scope for poetic leanings while @ 
tering to the pleasure of the masses. 

In the famous group of dramatists the 
immediately preceded Shakespeare wer 
five men of especial note—John Lyly, Rob 
ert Greene, George Peele, Thomas Kj 
and Christopher Marlowe. To use ti 
words of Messrs. Seccombe and Allen 
“The Age of Shakespeare, 





In choosing great subjects for tragic tre 
ment, in sustaining and developing the dramat 
reproduction of important historical thems 
in claiming for passion its right of adequa 
expression, in essaying however. tentative 
the art of dramatic characterization, Kyd a 
Peele, but beyond and above them Marlow 
not only gave our drama to literature, bute 
couraged it definitely to emulate the achiev 
ments of that drama which had conferred sw 
a lustre on the ancient world. For comet 
by facilitating freedom and elegance of form, 
service of scarcely less magnitude was perio 
ed by Lyly and Greene: by Lyly in polishis 
dialogue and adapting mythological machinen 
by Greene in harvesting the rich store of idl 
lore and ballad to dramatic purpose. 


John Lyly came to Court in 1578, sol 
annals tell us. For many years he seri 
in the capacity of assistant 
John Lyly the Master of the Revels. 4 
1553-1606 Court Lyly’s dramas were 
formed; without character 
tion and without emotional appeal, 
wrought with a daintiness and a rei 
«ment and replete with a store of bm 
sayings, attractive paradox, catchy ! 
ures and delicious conceits such as4 
not before issued from anything Eng! 
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Frivolous and without weight or moment 
were these airy nothings, but they were 
fairy-like and charming with their wealth 
of grace, fantasy and imagination. They 
had a wit which won. They possessed no 
coarseness, yet they were funny, and pos- 
terity has called them the first of English 
rose comedy. ‘To-day their interest is 
wholly literary and their importance lies 
not in themselves, but in what they helped 
to effect. 

The best of Lyly’s comedies were col- 
lected by Edward Blount in 1632, under 
the title “Sixe Court Comedies.” It in- 
cludes “Alexander,” .“Campasne and 
Diogenes,” “Sapho arid Phao,” “Galla- 
thea,” “Endimion,” “Midas,” and “Mother 
Bombie.” 

Lyly was born in Kent, in 1553, it is sup- 
posed. He went to Magdalen, Oxford, in 
1569, was graduated in 1575. As before 
stated, he went-to London in 1578, where 
he hecame acquainted with Gabriel Har- 
vey. It was Lyly’s ambition to become 
Master of the Revels, but he never attained 
farther than assistant. He died in 1¢06, 
and was buried in St. Bartholomew’s the 
Less. 

The work for which Lyly is most famous 
is his novel, “Euphues.” This concerns 
one Euphues, an Athenian gentleman, 
who goes to Naples, makes a friend of one 
called Philautus, supplants his friend in the 
love of Lucilla, and is himself in turn sup- 
planted, whereat he leaves Naples in sor- 
row. Most of it is a play with words. 
Antithetical structure and periodic  sen- 
tences make the book one of the most 
monotonous and most difficult to read of 
all English books. But the author was a 
man of wit and a philosopher of quaint 
ideas, and there is sufficient evidence in 
the Shakespeare plays, especially in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Twelfth Night” and 
“As You Like It,” to show how thoroughly. 
Shakespeare must have perused “Eu- 
phues” at one time. 

Greene was born at Norwich, in 1560, 
Was graduated at Cambridge in 1579 or 
Robert thereabouts, and then went 
iets abroad. He was of a disso- 
1560-1892 lute temper and participated 

in adventures at once many 
and reckless. He married in 1580, spent 
his wife’s money and finally settled down 


in London. He died in 1592 and was 
buried “by Bethlehem Hospital in the new 
churchyard.” 

Greene’s genius was of the spontaneous 
order. His lyrics, scattered chiefly 
through his romances, have made his fame. 
Thus his novelette, ‘Pandosto,” has had 
the honor of having “The Winter’s Tale” 
based upon it. His plays that have sur- 
vived are five in number, of which “The 
Honourable Historie of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay” and “George a Greene” 
are most worth mentioning. The first 
deals with practically the same subject as 
Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus,” though it is in 
no way an imitation. “George a Greene” 
is founded on the legend of Pinner of 
Wakefield and his adventures with Robin 
Hood. The characteristics of Greene’s 
plays which mean most are “the poetry of 
his landscapes and the presentation of his 
women.” These are considered to have 
influenced Shakespeare in no small degree. 

George Peele was graduated from 
Christ Church in 1577. Then he turned 
to his pen for a living and has 
come down to us known prin- 
cipally for the sweetness and 
smoothness of his blank verse, 
traces of the influence of which appear in 
Shakespeare’s earlier works. The work 
of Peele best known is “David and Beth- 
sabe.” 

Thomas Kyd was, according to the rec- 
ords, baptized in November of the year 
1558. He was educated at 
Merchant ‘Taylor's, though 
just how he came to enter liter- 
ature is a matter obscure. His 
fame came with “The Spanish Tragedie,” 
which appeared in 1592, a tale of horrors 
that caused public enthusiasm to wax 
strong. This was the beginning of Eng- 
lish melodrama, the first introduction of 
sensationalism of a type riot grossly vulgar. 

Hand in hand with Kyd comes Christo- 
pher Marlowe, the giant figure of the Pre- 
Shakespearean age. It was 
Marlowe’s drama that made 
Shakespeare’s plays so easily 
possible. He it was who took 
up the burden of the innovation and, leap- 
ing conventional bounds, addressed, for 
the first time, an English audience in blank 
verse. So did the jingle of dramatic 
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rhyme make way for the majestic poetry 
that was to make drama literature. Mar- 
lowe was not graceful, nor was he refined. 
He was excessive, but only by being exces- 
sive did he gain his point. 

Marlowe was born in 1564 and was 
graduated from Cambridge. Soon after 
1583 he attached himself to the theatrical 
company of the Earl of Nottingham. Be- 
tween 1587-90 he wrote ‘Tamburlaine,” 
“Dr. Faustus,” “The Jew of Malta” and 
“Edward II.” “The Massacre at Paris” 
and “Dido” are imperfectly preserved, and 
there is a fragment, “Hero and Leander,” 
that is of exceptional beauty. But just as 
his powers were ripening Marlowe was 
killed, stabbed by a jealous rival in some 


love affair. 
In the terms of “The Age of Shakes- 


peare,” 

The term alchemist was well applied to Mar- 
lowe. He borrowed the unrhymed metre of 
the pedants and rendered it acceptable to the 
popular element in the audience. He took the 
romantic themes of the playwrights and ren- 
dered them palatable to the scholarly part of 
his audience in defiance of the set rules and the 
unities of antique and classical models. 

os De & 

There is a power and magnificence about 
Marlowe that is irresistible Whether it be 
mainly in the roll of his verses or the march 
of his mind, there is about his work a certain 
elemental force and simplicity of genius which 
sponstaneously finds great words for the ex- 
pression of great emotions. With his melodious 
and intoxicating spontaneity, with his radiant 
joy in the unattainable he combines an instinc- 
tive and enthusiastic love for fine literature. 


Selections 


From “Dr. Faustus.” By Christopher Mar- 
lowe. 

The story of Dr. Faustus was derived from a 
small book printed at Frankfurt in 1587 and 
entitled “Life and Adventures of Dr. Faustus, 
Master of the Black Art, with how he sold 
himself to the Devil.” Marlowe made but 
few changes in the tale, merely putting the facts 
with some slight changes into the poetical, 
dramatic form. The play consists of sixteen 
scenes of which the selection is the last and 
climax. 

(Enter Faustus with Scholars.) 

Faust. Ah, gentlemen. 

First ScHoLaR. What ails Faustus? 

Faust. Ah my sweet chambe--fellow, had I 
lived with thee, then had I lived still. But now 
I die eternally. Look! comes he not? 

SEcOND ScHOLAR. What means Faustus? 

THIRD ScHoLaR. Belike he is grown into 


some sickness by being over solitary. 


NEWS 


If it be so, we'll have phy- 


First SCHOLAR. 
Never 


sicians to. cure him. ’Tis but a surfeit. 
fear, man. 

Faust. A surfeit of deadly sin that hath 
damned both body and soul. 

SECOND ScHoLaR. Yet Faustus, look up to 
Heaven: remember God’s mercies are infinite, 

Faustus. But Faustus’s offences can never 
be pardoned: the serpent that tempted Eve may 
be saved, but not Faustus. Ah, gentlemen, 
hear me with patience and tremble not at my 
speeches. Though my heart pants and quivers 
to remember that I have been a student here 
these thirty years, oh! that I had never seen 
Wertenberg; never read book. And _ what 
wonders I have done, all Germany can witness, 
yea! all the world: for which Faustus hath lost 
both Germany and the world, yea, Heaven 
itself; Heaven the seat of God, the throne of 
the blessed, the kingdom of joy; and must re- 
main in hell forever. Sweet friends! what shall 
become of Faustus being in hell forever? 

TurrRD ScHOLAR. Yet Faustus, call on God. 

Faust. On God, whom Faustus hath abjur- 
ed; on God, whom Faustus hath blasphemed. 
Ah, my God, I would weep, but the Devil 
draws in my tears. Gush forth blood instead 
of tears! Yea, life and soul! Oh, he stays my 
tongue. I would lift up my hands, but see, they 
hold them! they hold them! 


AuL. Who, Faustus? 

Faust. Lucifer and Mephistophilis. Ah, 
gentlemen, I gave them my soul for my cun- 
ning. 

AuL. God forbid! 

Faust. God forbade it indeed; but Faustus 


hath done it: for vain pleasure of twenty-four 
years hath Faustus lost eternal joy and felicity. 
I writ them a bill with mine own blood! The 
date is expired; the time will come, and he 
will fetch me. 

First ScHOLAR. Why did not Faustus tel 
us of this before that divines might have prayed 
for thee? 

Faustus. Oft have I thought to have done 
so: but the Devil threatened to tear me in 
pieces if I named God; to fetch both body and 
soul if I once gave ear to divinity: now it is 
too late! Gentlemen, away! lest you perish 
with me. 

SECOND SCHOLAR. 
save Faustus? 

Faust. Talk not of me, but save your 
selves;—and depart. 

TuHirD ScHoLar. God will strengthen me. 
I will stay with Faustus. 

First ScHoLar. Tempt not God, swett 
friend; but let us into the next room and thert 
pray for him 

Faust. Ay, pray for me, pray for me. Ané 
what noise soever ye hear come not unto mt, 
for nothing can rescue me. 

Seconp Scnonar. Pray thou and we wi 
pray that God may have mercy upon thee. 

Faust. Gentlemen, farewell. If I live ti! 
morning I’ll visit you: if not—Faustus is gon 
to hell. 

ALL. 


Oh, what shall we do to 


Faustus, farewell. 
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Scuouars. The clock _ strikes 


(Exeunt 
eleven.) 
Faust. “Ah, Faustus, : 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damned perpetually. 

Stand still you ever moving spheres of Heaven, 

That time may cease, and midnight never 
come; 

Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again and make 

Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul. 

Oh lente, lente, currite noctis equi.* 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will 
strike, 

The Devil will come and Faustus must be 
damned, 

O, I'll leap up to my God! 
down? 

See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the 
firmament. 

One drop would save my soul—half a drop: 
ah, my Christ. 

Yet will I call on him: O, spare me, Lucifer. 

Where is it now? ’tis gone! and see where God 

Stretcheth out His arm, and bends His ireful 
brows. 

Mountain and hills, come, come and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God.. 

No; no! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth; 

Earth gape! O no, it will not harbor me. 

You stars that reigned at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 

Into the entrails of yon laboring clouds, 

That when they vomit forth into the air, 
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the Great. 








Macedonian Supremacy began in the reign of 
Philip II: known more commonly as Philip of 
Macedon. Philip was a man of diplomatic 
genius as well as a master in the art of war- 
fare, and, having succeeded in getting his own 











*O0, slowly slowly, run, 


Ovid. ye horses of the night.— 
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My limbs may issue from their smoky mouths, 
So that my soul may but ascend to Heaven. 
(Clock strikes the half hour.) 
Ah, the half-hour is passed. *T will all be passed 
anon. 
O God! 
If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 
Yet for Christ’s sake whose blood hath ran- 
somed me, 
Impose some end to my incessant pain; 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years— 
A hundred thousand, and—at last—be saved! 
O, no end is limited to damned souls. 
Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul? 
Or why is this immortal that thou hast? 
Ah, Pythagoras’ metempsychosis! Were that 
true, 
This soul should fly from me, and I be changed 
Unto some brutish beast! All beasts are happy, 
For, when they die, 
Their souls are soon dissolved in elements; 
But mine must live, still to be plagued in hell. 
Curst be the parents that engendered me. 
No, Faustus, curse thyself: curse Lucifer 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of Heaven. 
(Clock strikes twelve.) 
O, it strikes! it strikes! 
air. 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 
(Thunder and lightning.) 
O, soul, be changed into little water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean—ne’er be found. 
(Enter devils.) 
My God! my God! look not so fierce on me. 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile, 
Ugly hell, gape not! Come not Lucifer! 
I'll burn my books! Ah Mephistophilis! 
(Exeunt devils with Faustus.) 


Now, body, turn to 


















(Continued) 





Myers and Allin, 1899. 





The lessons in General History began in the September 1903 issue 
The history of ancient Greece commenced 
course, including the rise of Athens to the Peloponnesian War, the 
war itself, the Spartan supremacy and the Theban supremacy. 
present lesson takes up the Macedonian Supremacy and Alexander 


the 


The 






kingdom into good order and flourishing con- 
dition, he conceived an ambition to enlarge 
his dominions and to spread his rule over other 
Grecian States. He succeeded in establishing 
his power first over the Greek cities of Chal- 
cidice, which belonged to the Olynthian Con- 
federacy under the leadership of Olynthus. In 
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punishment for their having allied themselves 
with Athens he destroyed the city Olynthus in 
348 B. C. and sold the inhabitants into slavery. 
He destroyed thirty cities and all Chalcidice 
became a part of Macedonia. Then he con- 
quered Western Thrace and founded Philippi. 

In the meantime occurred the Second Sacred 
War 355-46 B. C. The First Sacred War was 
caused by the cities Crissa and Cirrha, who 
robbed the treasures of the Delphian temple. 
The Second War of the name was due to the 
Phocians, who put to secular use lands con- 
secrated to Delphian Apollo. Remonstrated 
with the Phocians went further and robbed 
the temple and Thebes, unable to subdue them, 
called upon Philip for aid, which was quickly 
rendered with good effect. Philip was now 
given the Phocian place in the Delphian 
Amphictyony, a position of which Philip pro- 
ceeded to make good use. 


But Demosthenes of Athens saw through 
Philip’s design, and inflamed the public 
mind by his famous “Philippics,’ until Athens 
and Thebes joined forces and met Philip on 
the field of Chaeronea in Boeotia. The Theban 
army was utterly destroyed and Philip’s power 
had to be acknowledged through all Greece. 
As leader he then took his place in the league 
of Greek states against the Persians and prep- 
arations were made for an expedition against 
the old enemy. But in the midst of them Philip 
was assassinated and Alexander, his son, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, 336 B. C. 

Alexander was twenty years of age. For 
two years he was kept busy suppressing revolt 
against his authority. When Thebes opposed 
him, he razed it to the ground—an example of 
the determination of the man. When, how- 
ever, he had succeeded in restoring quiet, he 
prepared to carry out his father’s Asiatic ex- 
pedition. In 334 B. C. he set out with thirty- 
five thousand men to conquer the Persian Em- 
pire. He crossed the Hellespont, routed the 
Persians in the battle of the Granicus, defeated 
them at Issus, besieged and overcame Tyre, 
thus gaining the command of the Phoenician 
fleet, conquered Egypt, founded Alexandria, 


NEWS 


then turned back toward the Persian Capital 
and fought the Battle of Arbela 331 B. C. This 
is one of the world’s decisive battles, marking 
the end of the struggle between East and West: 
Persia and Greece and making possible the 
spread of Hellenic civilization. After Arbela, 
Alexander: entered Babylon and Susa and 
seized the treasure of the Great King. Then 
he moved on to Persepolis, obtained more 
treasure and avenged Greek injuries at Per. 
sian hands by burning the Palaces and selling 
many of the inhabitants into slavery. 


When this was done, Alexander set himself 
up in the state of an Oriental monarch. Be. 
tween 329-328 B. C. he conquered Bactria and 
Sogdiana and married a Bactrian princess, 
Rosena. After that he went into India and 
reduced many native princes to a state of sub 
jection. His desire was to extend his con- 
quests to the Ganges, but his soldiers began to 
complain and he abandoned the plan. But 
he established Greek colonies and _ cities 
throughout the extent of the conquered terri- 
tory to make his sway sure. To establish water 
communication he explored and discovered the 
old sea-route from the Indus to the Euphrates. 
The design of Alexander was to push his con- 
quests as far west as he had east and his plans 
were elaborate for the complete Hellenizing of 
the world. But he was suddenly seized bya 
fever and died at Babylon 323 B. C. when he 
was only thirty-two years of age. He was 
carried to Alexandria and there buried ina 
casket of gold. A magnificent mausoleum 
was erected to his honor over the grave. 


The influence of Alexander’s conquests was 
far-reaching. Through him the world had been 
given a universal language of culture and the 
distinction between Barbarian and Greek was 
obliterated. All this prepared the way for 
Christianity. But there were evil effects, too. 
$y the conquests Greece was made rich and 
the contact with luxury had the effect of mar- 
tial deterioration and the same thing that later 
caused Rome to fall now undermined the 
power of Greece. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


LESSON II. 


The first lesson in Mythology appeared in the September issue 


of Book News. 


It took up the legends that concern the beginning of 


the world and the creation of man, ending with the flood and the 
chaining of Prometheus to Mt. Caucasus. 


In connection with the lessons in Mythology 


“Bulfinch’s Age of 


Fable” and Gayley’s “Classic Myths,” are suggested for supplemen- 
tary reading. 
the “Metamorphoses.” 

summer Night’s Dream.” 


The story of Pyramus and Thisbe is told by Ovid in 
A burlesque upon it is contained in “A Mid- 
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The tales related in the present lesson 
are taken from Greek Mythology and, like 
many of the Greek stories, are explanations 
of certain natural phenomena. Most of 


the legends have Latin versions as well. 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE. 


After the flood the earth produced all man- 
ner of things, good and evil. Among them 
was Python, a monster serpent whom Apollo 
killed with his arrows. One day Apollo no- 
tied Cupid, God of Love and son of Venus, 
with a quiver and arrows and chided him, bid- 
ding him leave weapons of warfare to men. 
Apollo boasted of his own prowess, whereupon 
Cupid exclaimed: “You may strike all things 
else with your arrows, but I shall strike you 
with mine.” So Cupid chose two arrows, one 
of gold to engender love and one lead-tipped 
to cause repulsion. He shot the golden one 
at Apollo and the leaden one at Daphne, a 
nymph, daughter of Peneus the river-god. Im- 
mediately Apollo conceived a vast love for 
Daphne while she was abhorrent at the very 
thought of love or marriage. 

Finally Apollo so overwhelmed her with his 
importunities that she fled from him. But he 
chased after her, on and on and always though 
gradually gaining. At length, he came so close 
that she could feel his breath upon her neck, 
whereupon she cried to her father Peneus to 
change her into some other form. Instantly 
her foot took root in the ground, her hair 
turned into foliage, her face into a tree-top, her 
arms into branches. Apollo was worsted, but 
he contented himself with declaring the tree 
sacred to him thereafter. That is how the 
Laurel came to compose the wreath of poetic 
honor and the prize to the victor in the Greek 
games. 


PyRAMUS AND THISBE. 


There lived in Babylonia in the reign of 
Semiramis, a beautiful maiden called Thisbe 
and a youth named Pyramus. The homes of 
the two were adjoining and as was natural the 
youth and the maiden grew to love each other. 
But their parents would not consent to their 
marriage and forbade intercourse between 
them. There was, however, a crack in the 
wall through some neglect or accident and this 
crack the lovers discovered and thereafter they 
used it to talk through. But one day they de- 
cided to brook interference no longer and so 
they planned to meet at a certain tomb during 
the night and run away together. The one 
who reached the trysting-place first was to 
await the other beneath a nearby mulberry 
tree. 

Thisbe arrived first and stood under the tree. 
While she was waiting a she-lion came along 


with fangs all wet with blood recently shed 
and frightened, Thisbe took refuge in a hollow 
rock. But in her flight she dropped her veil, 
which the lion caught up and dropped again, all 
stained with blood. Pyramus arrived a little 
later and most unfortunately found the bloody 
veil. At once he concluded that Thisbe was 
dead, and that he was indirectly the cause of 
her death. So he plunged his sword into his 
body and the blood flowing, soaked into the 
ground around the mulberry-tree, was absorb- 
ed by the roots and drawn upward, turning the 
white berries red. When Thisbe came forth 
from her hiding-place, she discovered her lover 
dying and at once she picked up the sword and 
ended her own life. But ever since the mul- 
berry tree has borne a berry, purple in hue. 


THE RiIvats oF Juno. 


Jupiter, albeit he was father and king of the 
gods, was endowed with some very human at- 
tributes. One of his worst characteristics was 
his infidelity to his wife Juno. One day Juno 
caught him caressing a beautiful white heifer 
and immediately guessed that it was some 
nymph changed in form. As a matter of fact 
it was Io, daughter of Machus, a river god, 
and Jupiter was flirting with the maiden when 
he perceived Juno’s approach, Juno very adroit- 
ly asked for the heifer as a gift and Jupiter, 
afraid of discovery, granted the request. Juno at 
once set Argus, who possessed a hundred eyes, 
to watch over the heifer, and Jupiter, sorry 
for the maiden’s plight, dispatched . Mercury 
to her aid. 

Mercury entertained Argus with songs and 
stories until the hundred eyes were all closed 
in sleep, then he cut off his head and cast it 
away. Juno picked up the hundred eyes and 
had them set in the tail of her peacock. Then 
she sent a gadfly to torment the beautiful 
heifer, who fled all over the world in search 
for means of escape. At last Jupiter was 
forced to intercede for her and by promising 
never again to pay any attention to her, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining Juno’s consent to having 
Io returned to her true form. 


CALLISTO. 


Another maiden who excited Juno’s jeal- 
ousy was Callisto, and in her wrath the queen 
of the*gods transformed her into a bear. But 
the poor thing was so continuously moaning 
and groaning that Jupiter had pity upon her 
and when, one day, Callisto’s own son, not 
knowing his mother was about to slay her, 
Jupiter took both up and set them in the 
heavens as the Great and Little Bear. Juno, 
revengeful still, forbade the ocean god to let 
them enter his waters. So that is why the con- 
stellations of the Great and Little Bear never 
set. 
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BOOKS THAT ARE TO BE 


Stanley Weyman’s new novel, “The Ab- 
bess of Vlaye” is in the press of Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 
We wait for it eagerly, unlike 
most of his contemporaries 
Mr. Weyman never palls. 


Weyman’s 
Next Novel 





Ree Cand? La Gat eane F 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s new book 
is to be called “Painted Shadows.” It 


will be issued by Little, 
A New Brown and Co. shortly. We 
Le Gallienne h ° ill } aa, a 
Cathe trust that it will be in its au- 
thor’s generally charming 
style. 
Kk tK Ke 


A work that promises to be of no little 
interest and importance is “Irish Litera- 
ture,’ a set of ten volumes 
which has just been published 
by John D. Morris and Co., of 
Philadelphia. The Hon. Jus- 
tin McCarthy is editor-in-chief of the 


** Irish 
Literature ’’ 


work, with Dr. Douglas Hyde, Lady 
Gregory, J. J. Roche and Professor M. Ff, 
Egan as associate editors and Mr. Charles 
Welsh as managing editor. 

The Irish literary revival, with such r 
resentatives as Mr. Yeats and Lady Greg. 
ory, makes a work of this kind peculiarly 
important. In it appear mythology, 
poetry, essays, history, science, fiction, 
drama, humor, etc., all the social and eco- 
nomic life of the race as expressed in its 
literature. It is a rich mine that has been 
rediscovered, as it were, and rich veins, 
such as were scarcely dreamed of, are 
yielding up their stores. 


* * * 


The new volumes in the “Thumb Nail 
Series” are to be “As You Like It’ 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “An Old Eng. 
lish Christmas.” The cover designs are by 
Mrs. Blanche McManus Mansfield. 


Miss Rebecca Blair Flandeau_ has 
translated from the Norwegian a novel by 


A Little- Alexander Kielland. It is en 
ae titled “Professor Novdahl 
orwegian ° ‘ ° 

Writer and the publication is prom 
ised by Messrs. Herbert B. Turner 
and Company for an early date. Kielland 


has been heretofore little known in Amer 
ica and Great Britain, though he is said to 
be a writer of dynamic force and daring 
truthfulness. His story concerns a man 
who attains wealth through double-deal- 
ing and hypocrisy. 


ok * * 
“Nostromo” is to be Mr. Joseph Cot 


rad’s new book, and notes from abroad 
indicate that it is a story which 


Another , J 
book by shows this talented writer at 
Mr.Conrad his best. 
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Mr. George Moore’s new novel is to be 
called “The Lake.” This is much more 
promising than the title first 
announced, which was “The 
General Life.” Mr. Moore is 
capable of most oddities, but 
even he could scarcely afford to spoil the 
chances of his book by so unappealing and 
ynattractive a title. 


George 
Moore’s 
Newest Work 
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— Among the Fall publications that will 
2 8) make suitable holiday gifts is to be an 


-e, fiction, 
1 and eco- 
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ich veins, 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox Birthday 
Book, entitled, “Around the 
Year with Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox.” It will be published by 
the W. B. Conkey Company in ornate 


form. 


A Holiday 
Birthday 
Book 







The Hobart Company is to publish at 
an early date “Comrades in Arms,” a novel 

by General Charles King. Gen- 
eral King keeps right up with 
the younger generation in the 
manufacture of fiction. 
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novel by \ 
It is en ington” is soon to be put in book form. 
Novdahl’ It has been running in the 
is prom _—"" “Century” for some time and 
Turner HB raphy is now to be issued in two edi- 
Kielland tions. Comments will be re- 
in Amer Me Served until its appearance, though one 
is said to fj “MMmot resist saying that the work is a 
1d daring piece of literary audacity. 
IS a man 


ible-deal- 


We have not had a book from Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox for along time. But 
L. C. Page and Company are 
about to issue one now, “A 
Woman of the World.” The 
book was delayed because the 
— could not hit upon a satisfactory 
tle, 
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writer at 
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Mr. Roberts writes novels and nature- 
studies alternately. “Watchers of the 
Trails” is soon to be followed 









erg by by a romance, “The Prisoner 
c. G. D. y ene ” : 
cadens of Mademoiselle. The title 






has much of suggestion in it. 









































CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 









Onoto Watanna always has her holi- 
day book ready. The title has not been 
announced but the story is 
concerned -with the romance 
of an American missionary 
and a Japanese maiden. It is 
likely to be in the original Onoto Watanna 
style and will be made up and illustrated 
after the fashion of “A Japanese Night- 
ingale.”” 
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MAGAZINES 


ICTION is the predominant feature 
in the October Magazines. The 
short story by the popular novelist 

seems to be the thing in demand, and the 
various important periodicals have vied 
with one another in getting hold of the 
well-known names. “Pearson’s,” it 
seems, have held over their Exposition 
number, in order to characterize it by 
“Samantha at the St. Louis Exposition,” 
by Josiah Allen’s Wife, who could not find 
time to prepare the sketch, written in her 
own delightful way, until a short time ago. 
“Lippincott’s” managed several good 
catches for their current issue and now 
come out with a novelette by Karl Ed- 
win Harriman, entitled “A Lad’s Love” 
and short stories by Alfred Stoddard, 
Frances Howard Williams, Alison Led- 
erer and others. 
Mrs. Josephine Daskam, Mrs. Mary E. 
Wilkins-Freeman, Charles G. D. Roberts 
and Robert Cambers have been secured 
for the fiction in ‘““Harper’s Magazine,” and 
this rich offer is supplemented by illus- 
trations done by some of the best artists 
in the field. ‘The “Smart Set,” too, has 
several particularly attractive stories, an- 
other tale by Guy Wetmore Carryl, enti- 
tled “A Tide in the Affairs of Stephen 
Girdler,” is especially. of interest, while 
contributions which attract the attention 
are made by Gouveneur Morris and Bea- 
trix Demarest Lloyd. Miss Miriam 
Michelson’s usual monthly appearance is 
saved for “The Century,” as is that of 
Mrs. French, otherwise Anne Warner, 
whose Miss Clegg stories are making quite 
a hit. Mrs. French also contributes a 
complete novelette to “Ainslee’s,” which 
contains, too, a humorous piece of decided 
merit by M. H. Vorse. Mr. Emerson 
Hough comes forward once more in “The 
Reader” and writes a story called “The 
Girl and the Julep,” while Holman Day 
and T. Jenkins Hains present themselves 
through stories in “Success.” 
The important serials for the month are 
The Undercurrent,” by Robert Grant, in 
“Scribner’s;”’ “The Youth of Washing- 
ton,” by Dr. Mitchell, and “The Sea- 


“er 


Wolf,” by Jack London in the “Century ;” 


“The Heart of Lady Anne,” by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle, in “Ainslee’s,” “The 
Abbess of Vlaye” by Stanley J. Weyman, 
in “Munsey’s,” and “The Plum Tree,” 
a new story by David Graham Phil. 


lips, in “Success.” There has _ been 
some let-up on the war and _ the 
only important things concerning the 


Eastern conflict are “Correspondence from 
the Russian Army,” by Thomas F. Mil 
lard, which is the first article to appear 
in “Scribner’s” from the Russian side; 
“The Cossacks,” by David Bell Mac. 
gowan, and “Togo,” by Adachi Kinno- 
suke, a fellow-countryman of the Japanese 
Admiral, both in the “Century.” I 
“Munsey’s” J. V. Van Arsdale writes 
“Russia’s Red Record.” 

Miscellaneous articles are many and 
good this month. Mr. Algernon Charles 
Swinbourne writes on “Othelio” in “Har- 
per’s” and Edwin A. Abbey illustrates the 
article; Professor Felix Schelling, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, contributes 
“Old English Sacred Dramas” to “Lip 
pincott’s ;” Elizabeth L. Cary has a timely 
study of Henry James, and Fred A. Eator 
writes on the Royal Academy in “Serib- 
ner’s ;” “McClure’s” contains “Enemies of 
the Republic,” by Lincoln Steffens, ar- 
other installment of John La Farge’s “One 
Hundred Masterpieces,” an appreciation 
of George William Curtis, and the con 
clusion of Part Two of Miss Tarbell’ 
“History of the Standard Oil Company.” 

Among the more specialized magazines 
“The Arena” for October is a_ political 
number. The chief articles are written, 
each by a representative of the severd 
political parties telling why the Presider 
tial candidate of that particular _ party 
should be elected. 

The art magazines are represented in 
part by an elaborate issue of “The Print 
ing Art,” the leading article of which 
by Theodore L. De Vinne on “The Sizes 
of Books.” The samples of typography it 
this magazine are most artistic and sug 
gestive. The regular monthly issue 
“Masters in Art” takes up Meissoniet 
with usual reproductions and biography. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED 


In reply to “Suburban,” Book News, 
September, 1904: The author of “Ten 
Acres Enough” was Edmund Morris, of 
Burlington, N. J. The farm which it de- 
scribes is still well known in Burlington 
as “The Post Farm.” The other articles 
inquired for were probably published in 
“The Atlantic Monthly” 1860 to 1865. 
Edmund Morris was the author of these 


articles also. 
*x* * * 
J.A. M. 
In answer to your request regarding 


L. T. Meade. 

L. T. Meade, otherwise Elizabeth Thomasina 
and in married life Mrs. Toulmin Smith, was 
born in Brandon, County Cork. She was the 
daughter of the Rev. R. T. Meade, Rector of 
Nohoval, County Cork, and she married in 
1879. Her first book was written at the age 
of 17; later she came to London and worked at 
the British Museum. For six years she edited 
“The Atlanta.”’ Among her publications, singly 
and in collaboration, are “Scamp and I;” “The 
Way of a Woman;” “Mary Gifford;”’ “The 
Girls of St. Wode’s;” “The Sanctuary Club;” 
‘Daddy’s Girl;’ “A Princess of the Gutter;” 
“Voices Out of the Past;” “Drift,” ete. 

x * x 
Tur Eprror, 
Book NEws. 
Dear Sir: 

On the page “Asked and Answered” in Book 
News for this month (September) is an in- 
quiry respecting a verse in a poem, which I in- 
stantly recognized as the third verse of a well- 
known song, “The Lament of the Irish Emi- 
grant,” 

The author of the song, written many years 
ago, was Lady Dufferin, mother of the late 
Governor General of Canada. 

I will add that Lady Dufferin was the grand- 
daughter of Richard Brindsley Sheridan and 
sister of the Hon. Mrs. Morton. 

Very truly yours, 
EmiLy TATHAM, 
: ee % Ocala, Fla. 
Tue Eprror, 
Book News. 
Dear Sir: 

The poem, of which one verse is given in 
Book News “Asked and Answered” for Sep- 
tember, is “The Irish Emigrant,” by Lady 
Dufferin. It can be found in “The Cabinet of 
lrish Literature,” published by P. Murphy & 
Son, 86 Walker street, New York. 

Yours, 


f. Ted, 


In accordance with requests received by 
Book News, we publish below what is 
believed to be the true story of the au- 
thorship of the poem, “Beautiful Snow,” 
and the correct text: 


THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 


In the early part of the year, on-a dark Sat- 
urday morning, in the dead of winter, there 
died at the “Commercial Hospital,” in Cincin- 
nati, a young woman, over whose head only 
two and twenty summers had passed. Once 
the pride of a respectable parentage, her first 
wrong step was the small beginning of the 
same old story over again, which has been the 
only life history of thousands. Among her 
personal effects was found, in manuscript “The 
Beautiful Snow,” which was immediately: car- 
ried to Enos B. Read, a gentleman of culture 
and literary tastes, who was, at the time, Edi- 
tor of the “National Union.” In that paper, 
on the day following the girl’s death, the poem 
appeared in print for the first time. The at- 
tention of Thomas Buchanan Read, one of the 
first of American poets, was soon directed to the 
lines—and he was so taken with the stirring 
pathos, that he immediately followed the corpse 
to its final resting place. Such are the plain 
facts concerning her whose “Beautiful Snow” 
will long be regarded as one of the brightest 
gems in American Literature. 


Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow, 
Filling the sky and earth below; 
Over the house-tops, over the street, 
Over the heads of the people you meet, 
Dancing, 
Flirting, 

Skimming along; 
Beautiful snow; it can do no wrong, 
Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek, 
Clinging to lips in a frolicsome freak, 
Beautiful snow from the heaven above, 
Pure as an angel, gentle as love! 


Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow, 
How the flakes gather and laugh as they go 
Whirling about in their maddening fun, 
It plays in its glee with every one, 
Chasing, 
Laughing, 
Hurrying by; 
It lights on the face and it sparkles the eye, 
And the dogs, with a bark and a bound, 
Snap at the crystals that eddy around— 
The town is alive and its heart in a glow, 
To welcome the coming of beautiful snow! 
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How the wild crowd goes swaying along, 
Hailing each other with humor and song! 
How the gay sledges, like meteors, flash by, 
Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye— 
Ringing, 
Swinging, 
Dancing they go, 
Over the crust of the beautiful snow; 
Snow so pure when it falls from the sky, 
To be trampled in mud bv the crowd rushing 


by, 

To be trampled and tracked by the thousands 
of feet, 

Till it blends with the filth in the horrible 
street. 


Once I was pure as the snow—but I fell! 
Fell like the snow flakes from heaven to hell; 
Fell to be trampled as filth in the street; 
Fell to be scoffed, to be spit on and beat; 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 
Dreading to die, 
Selling my soul to whoever would buy, 
Dealing in shame for a morsel of bread, 
Hating the living and fearing the dead; 
Merciful God! have I fallen so low? 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. 


NEWS 


Once I was fair as the beautiful snow, 
With an eye like its crystal, a heart like its 
glow; 
Flattered and sought for the charms of my 
face! 
Father, 
Mother, 
Sisters, all, 
God and myself I’ve lost by my fall; 
The veriest wretch that goes shivering by, 
Will make a wide swoop lest I wander too 
nigh; 
For all that is on or above me, I know, 
There is nothing that’s pure but the beautiful 
snow. 


How strange it should be that the beautiful 
snow 
Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go! 
How strange it should be, when the night 
comes again, 
If the snow and the ice strike my desperate 
brain, 
Fainting, 
Freezing, 
Dying alone, 
Too wicked for prayer, too weak for a moan, 
To be heard in the streets of the crazy town, 
Gone mad in the joy of the snow coming 
down. 
To be and to die in my terrible woe, 
With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow, 
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FICTION 


BALTHAZAR THE Macus. By A. Van Der Nail- 
len. Illustrated. 270 pp., with appendix. R. 
F. Fenno & Co. 


This theosophic novel is a sequel to “In the 
Sanctuary,” and is preceded by “On the 
Heights of Himalay.”’ Marius, an American, 
the book says in opening, had been selected to 
study with the magi under the name of Bal- 
thazar. With a slight thread of story, the book 
is devoted to the familiar phases of theosophic 
speculation. 


Knittinc oF THE Sous, THE. By Maude 
Clarke Gay. Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 


305 pp. 12mo. Lee & Shepard. 


A colonial romance opening when a “pensive 
sadness pervading all nature at the death of 


winter seemed to encompass two figures,” Star 
Eyes and Oweena, only Oweena is a woman, 
and so is Star Eyes. Under Charles II. at the 
close of the seventeenth century a Royal Com- 
missioner comes over to tamper with the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Charter. His wife, Lady Vir- 
ginia, promptly falls in love with the son of a 
Virginia Governor, Kenneth Brooks, who has 
come to Massachusetts. They are brought to- 
gether, and King Philip’s War, much danger, 
and some public obloquy has to be endured 
before “the knitting of the souls” is completed. 


Lerrers WuHicH NEVER REACHED H1M. 303 
pp. 12mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Letters written after a visit in Peking, detail- 
ing various experiences while traveling across 
the American continent, in New York and in 
Berlin, ending at Bay View, N. J., with a post- 
script, giving the fate of the man to whom the 
letters were addressed, killed in Peking during 
the defense of the buildings containing Chris- 
tian refugees. The book has in it much shrewd 
description of familiar scenes, some gossip, and 
fresh views of American life. 


Pursuit oF Puyiuis, THe. By John Har- 
wood Bacon. With illustrations by H. Lati- 
mer Brown. 230 pp. 12mo. Henry Holt & 
Co. 


She told him that they were to be “the best 
of friends,’ and he at once had nervous pros- 
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tration, she having decided upon a Philadelphia 
husband and he lived in New York. A nervous 
specialist sends the young author, whose books 
sell, abroad, and after some unnecessary pro- 
fanity the young man meets a young woman 
whom he follows the length of the Mediter- 
ranean, catching her steamer at Suez, and 
going on to Hong Kong. The young woman is 
engaged, but her young man writes her a for- 
tunate letter, saying that he is going to be 
married justeas she has decided that the hero 
wants her, and in spite of her refusing him, 
marries her. 


Rena’s EXPERIMENT. By Mary J. Holmes. II- 
lustrated. 310 pp. 1I2mo. G. W. Dillingham 
& Co. 


This time a great-grandfather has left his 
property to a great-grandson and a great- 
granddaughter, on condition that they marry 
each other. Each of them mistakes somebody 
else for the testamentary intended and falls in 
love with the right person, thus bringing the 
novel to the close which has attended all Mrs. 
Holmes’s novels for half a century. 


“SEQUIL” TO THE REAL Diary oF A REAL Boy. 
By Henry A. Shute. 189 pp. 18mo. The 
Everett Press. 

The story is in exaggerated dialect of a boy 
at school in the sixties. 


HISTORY 


GERMANY. By Wolf von Schierbrand. New 
edition. 302 pp. Indexed. 8vo. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

A summary of German affairs in the present 
condition of the German Empire, which first 
appeared in 1902, and constitutes a useful com- 
pilation. 


Historica, DEVELOPMENT OF MopERN Ev- 
ROPE. By Charles M. Andrews. Students’ 
edition. Two volumes in one. 467 pp. 8vo. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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By Randall W. 
MacGowan & 


Historic “GENERAL,” THE. 
McBryde. 55 pp. 16mo. 
Cooke Co. 

“The General” was the engine used by Cap- 
tain Andrews and his companion in their dar- 
ing attempt to destroy the Western and At- 
lantic Railroad line in 1862. ‘This little book, 
which is in its second edition of 10,000 copies, 
tells the story of the raid again, adds details 
from the plucky pursuers, and gives photo- 
graphs of the scenes associated with this bril- 
liant but fruitless adventure, for which eight 
men were executed, fourteen others escaping. 
Few chapters of the war better illustrated the 
readiness, the resource, and the daring of men 
on both sides. 


BIOGRAPHY 


MAKING OF AN AMERICAN, Tue. By Jacob A. 
Riis. Illustrated. 443 pp. I2mo. The Mac- 
millan Co. 

A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Riis’s 
popular book, which was first published in rgor. 


POETRY 


Oup Voices. By Howard Weedon, author of 
“Bandanna Songs,” etc. With portraits by 
the author and decorations by Cora Parker. 
Quarto. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Brief rhymes, accurate in phrase and sur- 
rounding, for the most part on negro subjects, 
with studies of negro character, all of whom 
were brought up under old conditions. The 
book has about it a pensive earnestness, and 
there is one poem with the Elizabethan touch. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ARITHMETIC FOR K,VENING ScHoois. By Wil- 
liam E. Chancellor. 117 pp. 12mo. Ameri- 


can Book Co. 


READING AND LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR EvEN- 
ING ScHoots. By Wilham E. Chancellor. 
112 pp. 12mo. American Book Co. 


STuDIES IN ENGLISH FOR EVENING SCHOOLS. 
By William E. Chancellor. 112 pp. 12mo. 
American Book Co. 

This series of books is the result of several 
years’ experience by the author of teaching 
in evening schools, and is adapted to meet the 
peculiar needs and interests of students in those 
schools. The subjects are presented in a plain, 


NEWS 


direct, matter-of-fact, conversational way, lead- 
ing the students to take an interest in the work, 
and to hold it throughout the term. 


ABRAHAM Lincotn. By James Baldwin, ay- 
thor of “Fifty Famous Stories Retold,” ete, 
Illustrated. 288 pp. 12mo. American Book 
Co. 

The life of the great President is here retold 
in a manner both agreeable and comprehensible 
to young readers. 


CoLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN Enc- 
LISH, 1906-1908. 12mo. American Book Co, 
From the well-known series of Eclectic Eng- 

lish Classics have been gathered together in 

this volume the five literary works prescribed 
for careful study of subject matter, form, and 
structure by the leading colleges of the coun- 
try, in their entrance examination require. 
ments of the years 1906-1908. These works 
are Burke’s Conciliation with the American 

Colonies, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Milton's 

Minor Poems, Macaulay’s Life and Writings of 

Addison, and Macaulay’s Life of Samuel John- 

son. 


sy Mather A. Abbott. 
American Book Co. 


First. Latin WRITER 
145 pp. l2mo. 
Introductory lessons to the study of Latin 

composition adapted to the use of pupils who 

have completed some first year Latin book. 


HistToRIcAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NARRATIVES 
By Isabel R. Wallach. Illustrated. 160 pp. 
12mo. American Book Co. 

This latest addition to the popular series of 
Eclectic School Readings contains sixty-five 
sketches of the prominent characters of his- 
tory, from Egypt, China and India, through 
Grecian and Roman times, to mediaeval and 
modern Europe. 


Kinc Henry THE Firrn. 
Rolfe. 260 pp. 16mo. 


Edited by W. J. 
American Book Co, 


Edited by W. J. 
American Book Co. 


Kinc RicHARD THE THIRD. 
Rolfe. 329 pp. 16mo. 


ROMEO AND JuLint. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. 
297 pp. 16mo. American Book Co. 
Three additional volumes in the new Rolfe 

Shakespeare. This edition is simplified to meet 

school requirements. 


MAXWELL’s ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 
liam H. Maxwell. 208 pp. 
Book Co. 

A brief but comprehensive book, which pre 
sents as much of the science of grammar with 
its applications as is taught in primary and 
grammar schools. 


By Wil- 
I2mo, American 


Nature Stupy Witn Common Tunes. By 
M. H. Carter. 150 pp. 12mo. American 
Book Co. 
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NEW 


The object of this book is to teach young 
pupils how to observe nature, to learn to an- 
ewer the question “What is it?” as a prepara- 
tion for the future question “Why is it?’ The 
subjects of the lesson are fruits and vegetables. 


CLASSICS ; 





ConrEssions oF St. AucustinE, Tuk. Edited 
by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D. With an 
introduction by H. C. Beeching. The Red 
Letter Library. With frontispiece. 314 pp. 
mo. H. M. Caldwell & Co. 

The Red Letter Library is a reprint of 
classics in dainty form, pocket size and neat 
typography. The editing work and the intro- 
ductions are by capable writers and scholars 
and the series promises to become a most use- 
ful and popular one. 


IpyLLs OF THE Kinc. By Lord Alfred Tenny- 
son. Edited by Henry Van Dyke. 187 pp. 
mo. The American Book Company. 


Macsetu. Edited by Thomas Mare Parrott. 
269 pp. i6mo. The American Book Com- 
pany. 


Mitton’s Minor Poems. Edited by Mary A. 
Jordan, A. M. 179 pp. 16mo. The Amer- 
ican Book Company. 


Rime OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, THE. By 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by George 
Edward Woodberry. 107 pp. 16mo. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 


Sir RoGER DE CovERLEY Papers, Tue. Edited 
by C. T. Winchester. The Gateway Series. 
258 pp. 16mo. The American Book Com- 
pany. 

These are new volumes in the Gateway Ser- 
ies, a list of classical works reprinted in school 
edition with notes and edited by men of high 
literary standing under the general editorship 
of Dr. Van Dyke. 


HUMOR 


Book Acent: His Book, Tue. By Joshua 
Wright. 200 pp. 12mo. Thomson & Smith. 


Denis MacGratu—Avtocrat. By Edward 
Porter. 211 pp. 12mo. Herbert B. Turner 
& Co. 

Little stories that tell of the rise, progress, 
and social experiences of a new made boss and 
city contractor. They have humor, some touch 
ol probability, and the stage Irishman. An- 
other linked group of short stories dealing with 
the political side of life closes the book. 


BOOKS AND NEW 


ances. 
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Fusser’s Boox, Tur. Rules by Anna Archi- 


bald, Georgina Jones. Pictures by Florence 
Wyman. 30 pp. I2mo. 
Apothegms and injunctions, some forty in 


number, on social matters, intended to touch 
social follies and foibles, with illustrations in 
crayon. Somewhat commonplace in its utter- 


MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN. By Harry Graham 


(“Col. D. Streamer”). Illustrated by F. 
Strothmann. 88 pp. 12mo. Fox, Duffield & 
Co. 

Humorous ballads with somewhat vulgar il- 


lustrations describing the lives of various char- 
acters from Nero to Roosevelt. There are un- 
expected rhymes and many serio-comic trains 
of expression and meaning. 


GAMES 





Book or INDOOR AND Outrpoor Games, THE. 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland. Illustrated. 610 
pp. 12mo. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Suggestions as to ways and means of devis- 


ing amusement for old and young. The book 
contains not only old games, but new ones 
which have stood the test of trial. 


BripcE In Brier. By Eiram Ecyrb. 39 pp. 


32mo. Paper. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
This little pamphlet by Marie Bryce, whose 


name has been twisted into Eiram Ecyrb, gives 
in short sentences the whole law and practice 
of bridge. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


AMERICAN Boys’ LiFe oF THEODORE ROOsE- 


vELT. By Edward Stratemeyer, author of 

“With Washington in the West,” etc. II- 

lustrated. 312 pp. 12mo. Lee & Shepard. 

A brief summary of Theodore Roosevelt's 
life in the preface opens an account of his pri- 
vate life and public career, some of it cast 
into the shape of an historical romance, with 
little bits of conversation, and some of it di- 
rect biography. The book closes with extracts 
from his addresses, a list of his writings, and 
a chronology of his life. There are photo- 
graphs, the narrative is straightforward, and it 
fills the purpose of its title. 


Soy CouRIER OF Napo.£on, Tue. By Wm. C. 

Sprague. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 331 
pp. 12mo. Lee & Shepard. 

A boy’s juvenile, suited to the current year, 
its scene opening at the battle of Hohenlinden 
and closing at the transfer of Louisiana from 
France to Amegica. Its central figure is a 
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drummer boy who attracts the attention of 
Bonaparte, becomes his valet, is sent by him 
on various missions, goes to Louisiana and San 
Domingo, and after sharing in the events of 
the time and passing through various adven- 
tures, finds his father at New Orleans when 
the French flag is lowered and the American 
flag hoisted in its place. The portrait of Na- 
poleon is a conventional one. Toussaint 
L/Ouverture is another of the figures intro- 
duced, and more pains has been taken than 
usual in a juvenile to give an accurate histor- 
ical environment. 


Dorotuy Dainty at ScHoou. By Amy Brooks. 
Illustrated by the author. 239 pp. I2mo. 
Lee & Shepard. 


A story for girls, giving the adventures of 
some children in a little home school. One of 
the little girls is stolen and trained as a dancer 

_by a “cruel” man and woman, but finally re- 
joins her Aunt Charlotte through a letter which 
she writes. The book is exactly calculated to 
develop an unfortunate romancing habit in 
young girls, who are apt to have strange ideas 
about the possibility of such occurrences. 


ELFIN Soncs OF SUNLAND. By Charles Keeler. 


Child verses, written in California, bright in 
movement and light in thought and touch, but 
lacking elevation. The printed page is ad- 
mirably conceived. 


HELEN Grant’s Frienps. By Amanda M. 
Douglas, author of “In Trust,” etc.  Illus- 
trated by Amy Brooks. 402 pp. I2mo. Lee 
& Shepard. 


This continues the life of the heroine from 
Helen Grant’s school days. A father unluckily 
appears and Helen has to sacrifice herself to 
his studies. He dies, however, just in time to 
enable her to complete her career by passing 
her college examinations, where the book 
leaves her ready to be the subject of another 
volume. 


Honor Girt, An. By Evelyn Raymond. _II- 
lustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. 309 pp. 
12mo, Lee & Shepard. 


A girl takes a scholarship which gives her 
four years at college. The Commencement and 
a little love making opens the story, which 
passes on to her sacrifice in giving up the 
scholarship and going back to home duties. 
There are illness and family difficulties, but in 
the end all comes well. 


Jack TENFIELD’s Star. By Martha James, au- 
Illustrated by 


1z2mo. Lee & 


thor of “My Friend Jim,” ete. 
Charles Copeland. 
Shepard. 


Intended for both boys and girls, this youths’ 
story opens as a boy of sixteen just about to 
enter college is told his father has left him 


304 pp. 
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without resources. An aunt appears to car 
for himself and his sister. ‘There are differ. 
ences of opinion and the aunt is the domestic 
tyrant of fiction when the boy goes out to 
make his own way. 


Jason’s Quest. By D. O. S. Lowell. Illus. 
trated by C. W. Reed. 222 pp. Indexed, 
12mo. Lee & Shepard. 


A compilation from five poets, principally 
relying upon Apollodorus, giving an account of 
the voyage for the golden fleece in great de. 
tail, noting variants, and explaining accessory 
myths. The work is intended as an introdu- 
tion to Greek mythology, being couched in 
simple language and cast in a light narrative 
description. No attempt is made to add to the 
account any suggestion of the results reached 
in recent investigations on the character and 
origin of the Greek myth. 


LARRY THE WANDERER. By Edward Strate. 
meyer, author of “Old Glory Series,” etc. Il- 
lustrated by A. B. Shute. 263 pp. 1I2mo. Lee 
& Shepard. 


This boys’ juvenile first appeared as a serial 
in “Good News.” It takes up the adventures 
of a penniless lad who in the first page appears 
as a tramp in a barn. During the course oj 
the story a robbery occurs in which the boy 
is involved, but afterwards clears himself, and 
there are a number of “exciting adventures” 
of an improbable character. The book is likely 
to foster an unhealthy desire for boy adven- 
tures. 


Lass oF DorcuHEsteER, A. By Annie M. Barnes. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 341 pp. 
1zmo. Lee & Shepard. 


This colonial girls’ story is laid in New Dor- 
chester, built by emigrants from Massachusetts 
and Carolina, on the Ashley River. Indian 
warfare and the risks of early colonial lile 
make up the web of the story. 


LAUREL Token, THE. By Annie M. Barnes, 
author of “Little Betty Blew.” Illustrated by 
G. W. Picknell. 347 pp. 12mo. Lee & Shep- 
ard. 


A colonial story written for girls’ reading, 
telling of the early Indian rise in South Caro- 
lina known as the Yamassee War. A little 
love story runs through the tale, which uses 
some historical incidents and adds to them. 


MAKING OF MEENIE, THE. By Edith L. Gi: 
bert, author of “The Frolicsome Four,” ett 
Illustrated by Margaret Goddard. 186 pp 
12mo. Lee & Shepard. 


This is the story of a waif, who, by tact an/ 
kindness is transformed into a bright, lovable 
child. Among her playmates are the “Frolit- 
some Four” who appeared in Miss Gilberts 
book of that name. 
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MAKING THE Nine. By A. T. Dudley, author 
of “Following the Ball,” etc. Illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. 332 pp. 12mo. Lee & 
Shepard. 

This story of school life in Phillips-Exeter 

Academy follows another, in which football was 


the subject. Baseball is the game on which 


this story turns. It opens in the winter life 
of New England, includes a track meet, and 
ends with a championship game won by a 
double assist. 


On THE TRAIL OF Pontiac. By Edward Strate- 
meyer, author of “With Washington in the 
West,” etc. Illustrated by A. B. Shute. 311 
pp. 12mo. Lee & Shepard. 

The fourth in a series of historical romances 
for boys, of which the previous three gave an 
account of Washington’s campaign with Brad- 
dock, the taking of Fort Niagara, and the fall 
of Montreal. This continues the story with the 
usual accessories covering the period of the 
siege of Detroit and the war of Pontiac. 


Ranpy’s Goop Timgs. By Amy Brooks, au- 
thor of “Randy’s Summer,” etc. With illus- 
trations by the author. 265 pp. 12mo. Lee 
& Shepard. 

The scene laid in New England rural life, 
with the conventional country environment, 
takes a girl through the experiences of a vil- 
lage, its costume party, its merry making, its 
holiday club, and its children. The book is 
full of a particular variety of dialect which ap- 
pears in fiction credited to New England, and 
the story has the milder adventures of the 
fields, including saving a child from drowning. 


StoriEs oF BrAvE Oxp Times. By Helen M. 
Cleveland. Illustrated by photographs and 
with pen drawings. 308 pp. I2mo. Lee & 
Shepard. 

Child stories of Ethan Allen, Marius, Wash- 
ington, Adams, a series of scenes connected 
with independence, the story of Arnold, and the 
surrender of Cornwallis. 


Stories oF Lirrte AnriMALs. By Lenore 
Elizabeth Mulets. Illustrated by Sophie 
Schneider. 279 pp. 12mo. L. C. Page & 
Co. 

Little stories about common animals told 
with light attention to the details of field life. 
No attempt is present to read a special moral 
into animal life, but much attention to a 
minute description of each animal. It is in- 
tended to promote habits of observation and in 
an easy manner to teach familiar facts in re- 
gard to familiar animals. 


Taminc or Berry, Tue. By Cally Ryland. II- 
lustrated by G. W. Picknell. 228 pp. 12mo. 
Lee & Shepard. 

Betty is a gay, irresistible child, prone to 
mischief. The lesson teaches that children are 
tamed by love rather than by sternness. 


Two Younc Inventors. By Alvah Milton 
Kerr. Illustrated by G. W. Picknell. 312 
pp. 12mo. Lee & Shepard. 

A boy is carried safely through a cyclone, 
and later with another boy invents a flying 
boat, which goes through some impossible ad- 
ventures, but fails of its main purpose. The 
book is a sheer marvel story, as baseless as a 
boy’s air castle, and not likely to be healthy in 
its effect. 


Younc VicILaAnts, THE. By Samuel Adams 
Drake, author of “Watch Fires of ’76,” etc. 
Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 284 pp. I2mo. 
Lee & Shepard. 

The scene of this boys’ juvenile is princi- 
pally laid in California in 1849, opening with 
some experiences in New York in which the 
hero is suspected of being an accomplice in a 
burglary. The story follows the usual line of 
Mr. Drake’s juveniles, having in it much harm- 
less adventure and some descriptive passages 
of the life of the day. 


Yours Witu Ati My Heart. By Esther M. 


Baxendale. Illustrated. 310 pp. 12mo. L,. 
C. Page & Co. 


The autobiography of an Italian gazelle 
hound told by herself, with a very considerable 
knowledge of dog life and dog nature. Pro- 
cessed illustrations from photographs, and the 
usual adventures of the pet dog fill the story, 
which is colloquial and non-literary. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Biur-Grass Cook Book, Ture. Compiled by 
Minnie C. Fox. Illustrated with photographs 
by A. L. Coburn. 347 pp. 1I2mo. Fox, Duf- 
field & Co. 


Illustrated by photographs and provided with 
a preface by John Fox, Jr., on the Kentucky 
cook. This cook book gives recipes from a 
number of household recipe books, most a 
little vague, but all based on experience. 


Dairy CHEER YEAR Boox. Compiled by M. 
Alette Ayer. Introduction by Rev. Francis 
E. Clark. With frontispiece. 366 pp. 16mo. 
Lee & Shepard. 


A page of bright sayings from the best writ- 


ers, for every day in the year, well-chosen and 
full of practical suggestiveness. 


How to Care FoR THE Harr at Att TIMEs. 
By Juliet Marion Lee. Illustrated. 125 pp. 
12mo. The Juliet M. Lee Co. 


A study of care for the hair, based on mas- 
sage of the scalp in order to promote arterial 
circulation to preserve the hair roots. It is 
copiously illustrated with photographs and 
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gives a careful account of methods. Written 
by a professional hair masseuse. It is based 
on close personal experience, and will be use- 
ful for personal treatment. The method is 
sound and relies almost wholly on digital at- 
tention. 


SoNGs OF THE FLAG AND Nation. Compiled 
and edited by Walter Howe Jones. 108 pp. 
8vo. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

The nucleus of this new collection of Ameri- 
can songs is a group of prize winners in a com- 
petition in 1903. There are, besides the fa- 
miliar songs which have been in use for a cen- 
tury, some old ones revived and some new 
ones written for the occasion. In this collec- 


NEWS 


tion, owing to the difficulty of finding adequate 
tenor parts in grammar schools, or even in 
high schools, it has been made possible for 
selected low altos to reinforce the tenors. The 
work is published both in school and better 
edition, the latter for the accompanist. 


Up Turovucn Cuiipuoop. | 
Hubbell. 303 pp. 12mo. 
Sons. 


George Allen 


sy 
G. P. Putnam’s 


Wuo’s WuHo IN PENNSYLVANIA. Edited by 
Lewis R. Hamersly. 830 pp. 8vo. L,. R, 
Hamersly Co. 

A compilation of biographies, including rep- 
resentatives from every department of achieve- 
ment in Pennsylvania. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


66-7 HE CROSSING” still _ sells, 
though more quietly. “Tillie” and 
“The Lightning Conductor” hold 
on with remarkable tenacity. “Old Gor- 
gon Graham” and “The Master’s Violin” 
are too new to make much of a showing, 
but they promise well. 

In Miscellany “The Letters of a Chinese 
Official” and “Man and Superman” hoid 
prominent places. 

Best-sellers nowadays are not numerous. 
There is no longer “the” popular novel. 
But names still sell and new books by old 
authors have at least a moderate run. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


FIcrion: 


Old Gorgon Graham ;—George Horace Lori- 
mer. 

The Master’s Violin;—Myrtle Reed. 

The Ladder of Swords;—Gilbert Parker. 

The Last Hope;—Henry Seton Merriman. 

Tillie;—Helen R. Martin. 

The President ;—Alired Henry Lewis. 

Rose of Old St. Louis;—Mary Dillon. 

The Crossing;—Winston Churchill. 

The Queen’s Quair;—Maurice Hewlett. 

The Lightning Conductor;—Mrs. and Mr. 
C. D. Williamson. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Letters of a Chinese Official. 


Imperator et Rex;—By the author of “The 
Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 
Fiction: 

The Crossing;—Winston Churchill. 

Tillie;—Helen R. Martin. 

Nancy Stair;—Elinor Lane. 

A Rose of Old St. Louis;—Mary Dillon. 

The Castaway;—Hallie Erminie Rives. 

Rebecca;—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Man and Superman;—Bernard Shaw. 

The Simple Life;—Charles Wagner. 

Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 

The Russian Advance;—A. J. Beveridge 

Letters of a Chinese Official. 

Elwell’s Book on Bridge-Whist. 


At Little, Brown and Co.’s, Boston. 
FICTION: 

The Crossing ;—Winston Churchill. 

Anna the Adventuress;—E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage;—Miriam Michel- 
son. 

The Seiners;—James B. Connelly. 

The Queen’s Quair;—Maurice Hewlett. 

The Challoners;—E. F. Benson. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Man and Superman;—Bernard Shaw. 

Letters of a Chinese Official. 

Korea;—Angus Hamilton. 

Working With the Hands;—Booker T. 
Washington. 

The Foolish Dictionary;—Gideon Wurdz. 


saby Pathfinder to the Birds;—W. H. But- 
terfield. 
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NEW BOOKS of 


the MONTH 





WA N A 





Abraham Lincoln. 
cents, postpaid. 
American Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. 
By Stratemeyer. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Arithmetic for Evening Schools. By William 
E. Chancellor. 35 cents, postpaid. 

At Home With the Jardines. By Lilian Bell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Belthazar the Magus. By A. Van Der Naillen. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Blue Grass Cook Book, The. Compiled by 
Minnie C. Fox. $1.50, postpaid. 

Book Agent: His Book, The. By Joshua 
Wright. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Book of Indoor and Outdoor Games, The. By 
Mrs. Burton Kingsland. $1.50, postpaid. 
Boy Courier of Napoleon, The. By William 
C. Sprague. $1.08, postpaid. 

Bridge in Brief. By Eiram Ecyrb. 48 cents, 

8 ) t 4 

postpaid. 

Children on the Top Floor, The. By Nina 
Rhoads. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. Gateway Series. 
35 cents, postpaid. 

College Entrance Requirements in English. 92 


cents, postpaid. 

Daily Cheer. By M. Allette Ayer. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

De Coverley Papers. Gateway Series. Edited 
by C. T. Winchester. 48 cents, postpaid. 

\ 

Dennis McGrath—Autocrat. By Edward Por- 
ter. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Dorothy Dainty at School. By Amy Brooks. 


86 cents, postpaid. 


Emile Zola. By Ernest A. Vizetelly. $3.50, 
postpaid. 


Fergy the Guide. By H. S. Canfield. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


MAK E R 


By James Baldwin. 70 





First Latin Writer. By Mather A. Abbott. 


67 cents, postpaid. 


Germany. By Wolf von Schierbrand. New 
edition. $1.00, postpaid. 


Golden Treasury of American Songs and 


Lyrics. Edited by Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. New Portrait edition. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Green Diamond, The. By Arthur Morrison. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Helen Grant’s Friends. By Amanda M. Doug- 
las. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Historical and Biographical Narratives. By 
Isabel R. Wallach. 42 cents, postpaid. 

Historical Development of Modern Europe, 
The. By Charles M. Andrews. $3.00, post- 
paid. 

History of the Ancient World, A. 
Stephen Goodspeed. $1.50, postpaid. 


By George 


Honor Girl, An. By Evelyn Raymond. 90 
cents, postpaid. 


How to Care for the Hair at All Times. By 
Juliet Marion Lee. $1.00, postpaid. 

Idylls of the King. Gateway Series. 40 cents, 
postpaid. 

Jack Tenfield’s Star. By Martha James. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Jason’s Quest. By D. O. S. Lowell. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Jess and Co. By J. J. Bell. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Josephine. By Ellen Douglas Deland. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

King Henry the Fifth. Edited by W. J. Rolfe. 
Cloth, 56 cents, postage 7 cents. 

King Richard the Third. Edited by William J. 
Rolfe. Coth, 56 cents, postage 7 cents. 


Knitting of the Souls, The. By Maude Clark 
Gay. $1.08, postpaid. 


Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 





Ladder of Swords, A. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 
$1.08, postpaid. ; 

Lady Century. By Mrs. A. G. Kintzel. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Larry, the Wanderer. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Lanier Book, The. Edited by Mary E. Burt 
50 cents, postpaid. 

Lass of Dorchester, A. By Annie M. Barnes 
go cents, postpaid. 

Last Hope, The. By Henry Seton Merriman 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Laurel Token, The. By Annie M. Barnes. 9c 


cents, postpaid. 


Letters Which Never Reached Him, The. $1.08, 


postpaid. 


Loves of Edwy, The. By Rose Cecil O'Neill. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Macbeth. Gateway Series. 42 cents, postpaid. 


Making of an American, The. By Jacob A 
Riis. $1.35, postpaid. 

Making of Meenie, The. By Edith L. Gilbert 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Making the Nine. By A. T. Dudley. go cents 
postpaid. 


Marvelous Land of Oz, The. By L. Frank 


3aum. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Master’s Violin, The. By Myrtle Reed. $1.50. 


postpaid. 
Maxwell’s Elementary Grammar. B 


Maxwell. 48 cents, postpaid. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. Gateway Series. 40 


cents, postpaid. 


Misrepresentative Men. By Harry Graham. 


75 cents, postpaid. 


Nature Study With Common Things. By M. 


H. Carter. 69 cents, postpaid. 


New World Fairy Book, The. By Howard 


Angus Kennedy. $1.50, postpaid. 


Old Voices. By Howard Weeden. $1.50, post- 


paid. 


On the Trail of Pontiac. By Edward Strate- 


meyer. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Parsifal. By Howard Duffield. $1.00, postpaid. 


y Wm. H. 


President, The. By Alfred Henry Lewis. $1.08 
postpaid. 

Pursuit of Phyllis, The. By John Harwood 
Bacon. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Rachel Marr. By Morley Roberts. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Randy’s Good Times. By Amy Brooks, 7 
cents, postpaid. 

Reading and Language Lessons for Evening 
Schools. By Wm: E. Chancellor. 35 cents, 
postpaid. 

Red Window, The. By Fergus Hume. $1.8 
postpaid. 

Rena’s Experiment. By Mary J. Holmes. 7; 
cents, postpaid. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by William J. Rolfe 
64 cents, postpaid. 

Scientific Aspects of Mormonism. By Nels L 
Nelson. $1.75, postpaid. 

Seeker, The. By Harry Leon Wilson. $1.8 
postpaid. 

“Sequil” to the Real Diary of a Real Boy. By 
Henry A. Shute. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Stories of Brave Old Times. By Helen M 
Cleveland. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Studies in English for Evening Schools. 3; 
Wm. E. Chancellor. 35 cents, postpaid. 

Taming of Betty, The. By Cally Ryland. 7% 
cents, postpaid. 

Tragedie of Macbeth, The. First Folio edi 
tion. Cloth, 40 cents; leather, 57 cents, post: 
paid. 

“Turk.” By Opie Read. 90 cents, postpaid 

Two Young Inventors. By Alvah Milton Kerr 
go cents, postpaid. 

Up Through Childhood.’ By George Alles 
Hubbell. $1.25, postpaid. 

Vergilius. By Irving Bacheller. $1.08, post: 
paid. 

White Shield, The. By Caroline Atwater Me 
son. $1.00, postpaid. 

Who’s Who in Pennsylvania. Edited by Lewis 
R. Hamersly. $5.00. 

Young Vigilantes, The. By Samuel Adam: 
Drake. 90 cents, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New Yor 
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acation 1s over 


the household is settling down, and we are looking forward to the social life of the fall and 
winter. As the mind and body have been — by the summer outing, suppose we 
introduce a newness to the daily bill of fare, 


Mrs. Rorer’s NEW Cook Book 


you will find an abundance of the best and newest things in cookery. It’s a big book of 
736 pages, handsomely illustrated. Every department is thoroughly exploited, practical 
instructions given, and an abundance of the best and choicest recipes. It is a book of 
Domestic Science, complete and up-to-date. See one at your bookstore, or send to us. You 
will be delighted with it. By-the-by it is not a revised edition of Mrs. Rorer’s other popular 
cook book, but an entirely NEW one. 


Bound in Washable Cloth, $2.00; postage 20 cents 
Bread and Bread-Making. By Mrs. Rorer, Cloth, 50 Cents 


Made Over Dishes. * 50 Cents 
New Salads. ” - * 50 Cents 
How to Use a Chafing Dish. ” * 25 Cents 
Quick Soups. 3 - * 25 Cents 


Arnold and Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 





A good name is better than promises 


THE 
FORD 


has a reputation 
for reliability, 
second to no motor 
car in the world. 
For the _profes- 
sional or business 
man who needs a 
machine for every 
day use, The Ford stands pre-eminent as ‘* The Car of Satisfaction.’’ Ve ified facts are better than ‘ claims.”’ 

10 H. P. Double opposed horizontal motor, cylinder head and water jacket in one piece (no packed joints). 

Planetary transmission in oil tight dust proof case. 

The perfected construction of The Ford is the result of 13 years’ actual experience in building gasoline 
automobiles. DON’T EXPERIMENT—JUST BUY A FORD. 

Full particulars and catalogue for the asking. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News, 23 
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A NEW 





pook ELLA WHEELER WILCO 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 










A Birthday book compiled from the poetical and prose writings of 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Mrs. Wilcox’s writings have been the inspiration of many young men and 
women who will welcome this book with genuine enthusiasm. It epitomizes her 
uplifting philosophy with an apposite quotation for every day in the year. 
Makes a striking and admirable presentation volume. 

Small Quarto. Beautifully printed with red lines on specially made 
paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, with exquisite half-tone illustrations pref- 
acing each month, and with beautiful portrait frontispiece of the author. 


Presentation Edition, cloth, $1.00 
De Luxe Edition, white vellum, gold top, $1.50 
Autograph Edition (numbered and signed) Full Leather, $2.00 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Is the Greatest of Living Authors 


Through her writings in the Journals of New York City, Boston, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, she reaches an audience of some millions every day in the circling year. 


THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


MAURINE. A Love Story in Verse. 

“An ideal poem about as true and lovable a 
woman as ever poet created ** * the strongest 
dramatic poem in American literature.” 
Presentation Edition, 12mo, cloth..........ss00++ 
New Gift Edition, white vellum, gilt top...... 
New Illustrated Edition, 12mo, gilt top.......... m 
New Illust. Edition, white vellum, gilt top..... 2.00 


POEMS OF POWER. Revised Edition. 

Contains more than one hundred new poems. 
Presentation Edition, 12mo, cloth............+66- $1.00 
De Luxe Edition, white vellum, gold top....... 1.50 
POEMS OF PLEASURE. 

Many of the best poetic creations of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox are in this charming collection. 
Presentation Edition, 12mo, cloth,.,........eee00% $1.00 
New Gift Edition, white vellum, gilt top....... 1.50 
POEMS OF PASSION. 

A de luxe impression was called for, and in the 
New Illustrated Edition the demand is met by a 
charmingly embellished edition, certain to satisfy 
the most fastidious taste. 


Presentation Edition, J2m0,........scsceceeeeeees $1 00 
De Luxe Edition, white vellum, gold top....... 1.50 
New Illust. Edition, extra cloth, gold top....... 1.50 
De Luxe Illustrated Edition, white v ellum, gold 

COP wcccccccersecevccccveressescevevesssseesressers 2.00 


KINGDOM OF LOVE, and Other Poems. 
Poems suitable for recitations and readings, true 

to the best in human nature. 

Presentation Edition, dark red cloth............ $1.00 





THREE WOMEN. A Story in Verse. 

“Three Women is the best thing I have ever 
done.” —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Presentation Edition, 12mo, light red cloth...... $1.00 
De Luxe Edition, white vellum, gold top....... 1.50 
AN ERRING WOMAN'S LOVE. 

“Truths, delicate to handle were never stated 
more impressively and modestly.’’—Inter-Ocean. 

“A deep understanding of life and an intense 
sympathy are beautifully expressed.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Presentation Edition, 12mo, silk cloth........... $1.00 
New Gift Edition, white vellum, gilt top....... 1.50 


EVERY- RAY THOUGHTS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. 

Her latest, largest, and greatest prose work. 
Forceful “taiks” on every-day subjects. 
Presentation Edition, 12mo, gold top..........++ $1.50 
De Luxe Edition, white vellum, gold top........ 2.00 
MEN, WOMEN AND EMOTIONS. 

A common-sense view of life from its varied 
standpoints. * * * full of sage advice. 

Presentation Edition, 12mo, cloth........s+.es0++ $1.00 
AN AMBITIOUS MAN. Prose. : 

Vivid realism stands forth from every page of this 
fascinating and interesting book.’’—Bookseller. 
Presentation Edition, 12mo, cloth................ $1.00 
THE BEAUTIFUL LAND OF NOD. 

Poems, songs, stories, and allegories dealing with 
child life. Profusely illustrated with dainty line 
engravings and photographs from life. 

Quarto, sage green ClOth.......cceeesecereceseee® $1.00 





VW, B. CONKEY COM PANY, Publishers, zxecursve omces ana works, Hammond, Ind. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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LADY GEN TURT 


By Mrs. A. G. KINTZEL 
Author of “ Leave Me My Honor” 





flandsomely Produced $1.50 












ss a: OLLOWING closely upon her recent success, 
CE “ Leave Me My Honor,” Mrs. Kintzel gives a still 
ic J more entertaining and original work to the public. 

LADY CENTURY is a story of a coterie of musicians 
and painters who do not live in “ Bohemia” but who create 
a fascinating artistic atmosphere of their own. 

Century is the child of genius and passion, a girl of 
strong character with lovable qualities. Through her mother 
she succeeds to an English title and vast landed interests ; 
but so intensely American is she, that neither these nor the 
influence of two titled suitors are sufficient to allure her toa 
residence abroad. She elects to remain in her own free 
country, in the home of the Maryland artist who was her 

















friend in early days. 
The author excels in the conversational brilliancy of her 
characters and the book is overflowing with wit and life and 








movement. 
A tragedy and the intensely exciting method of the 
murderer’s apprehension are but a minor part of the story 







which will assuredly fascinate every reader. 







BROADWAY PUBLISHING CO. 


Montreal 835 Broadway, New York London 
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Stationery for Business Men 


ESIDE the message 
contained in the words 
your stationery carries 

something of your business 
standing and character to 
every correspondent. Every 
letter head and envelope 
sent out are an advertisement 
and speak a word of your 
methods and business policy. 

It costs little if any more to 
have satisfactory commercial 
stationery than to have poor. 

Letter heads 8 x 10% in. 
smooth finish paper, $2. 5010 $3 
per thousand printed ; accord- 
ing to amount of matter ; rough 
finish paper 25c addi ional. 

Envelopes sizé 6 or 61% ; 
smooth finish, $2.50 to $- 
printed per thousand; rough 
envelopes 75c additional. 

Packet note paper, 534 x 9 
inches ; smooth finish, $2.25 to 
$2.75 printed rough finish, 
2§c additional. 


Other Desk and Office Furniture 





Tre little things which help along every day work and aid to quick and economical service. 


Copying presses, finished int black, 10x12 inches, $3 75; 
10x15 % inches, $4.50; bronze and gold, 1ox12 
inches, $5.50; 10x15 '% inches, $6.50. 

Blotter baths hills, 1ox12 inches, $2253; 1ox15 
inches, $2 75. 

Waste paper baskets, willow, 25c¢ to 60c; wire, 25¢ 
to §0c. 

Letter baskets, willow, 5octo 75c ; wire, 1§c to $1.25. 

Davis’ automatic ink stand, 75c to $2.50; office 
library style, oak, $2.25 to $4.75; mahogany, 
$2.50 to $5.25. 

Call bells, 30c to $1.50. 

Office shears, 50c to $1.50. 

Steel erasers, 40c to 75c¢ 

Reservoir mucilage bottle, 12¢ to 25§c. 

Glass stand moistener, 50c. 

Mail boxes, tin, 50c ; iron, 5cec to $1.25; tin, 35¢ 
to $1.50. 

Paper clips, Magaro, roc, per box, $« ; Gem, 15c, per 
box, $1 ; Cinch, roc, per box, $2.50. 

Rubber bands, all sizes, $2 pound. 

Pyramid pins, for desk use, 8c each. 

Paper fasteners, 10c to $1 per box of 100. 


Favorite file, paper, note or letter size, 25¢ ; eanvas, 
note or letter size, 75¢; Falcon, solid wood case, 
gusseted pockets, soc; Eureka,25c each $2.50 dozen. 

Handy paper clips, 3c to roc ; board clips, 25¢ each. 

Carbon paper, best make, $2.50 per box 100, 

Typewriter ribbonsforall machines, 5oc ; $5 per dozen. 

Typewriter erasers, 5c and 8c each. 

Letter scales to $2.75. 

Lead pencils, Kohinoor, $1 per dozen; other good 
grades, 2§c to 5o0c a dozen. 

Waterman fountain pens, $2.50 to $30. 

Wanamaker steel pens, no better made, 12 numbers, 
5Oc per gross 

Wanamaker Fluid, writes a deep blue and as it dries 
changes to an intense black, quarts, 50c, pints, 30c, 
¥, pints, 18c 

Wanamaker office mucilage, quarts, 50c, pints, 25c, 
¥, pints, 1c. 

Wanamaker office paste, quarts, §0c, pints, joc, 4 
pints, 20c, 6 oz., 15c, 4 0z., 1oc 

Stenographers’ note books, paper cover, flexible, 5c, 
stiff cover, 8c each. 

Leather copying books, soc to $2.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
13th AND MARKET STREETS 


(Basement ) PHILADELPHIA 
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SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


Subjects that should be understood by every person and 
information properly given which should not be hidden 
by false or foolish modesty. Commended by highest 
medical authorities. 


The Standard of 
Excellence for 


over forty years 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
What s Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband 
Gught to Know. 
What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
and Mrs. Emma F.A. Drake,M.D, 
What a Young Girl 

Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman 

Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife 

Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 

Ought to Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 

IN OTHER LANGUAGES, These books are 
being translated into seven languagesin Asia and 
severalin Europe. Now ready: In SWEDISH, 
Young Boy, Young Husband, Young Girl, Young 
Wife ; price $1.25 each, post free. In DUTCH, 
Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman 
of 45; price $1 each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


7 : 2291 Land Tit! : Building, 
Vir Publishing Co., ©” philadelphia, Pa. 


' Who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 


ENCERIAN 
PEN CO. 
D> ORI 


SSPENCE RIAN ™ 
10 7D) PEN CO 


oo JNOYAL, 


| 


Select a pen for your writing ¢,.., 


a sample card of special numbers for cor- 
fespondence. J2 pens for 10c., postpaid. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 
LATEST AND MOST 


POPULAR FASHION 
In Ordinary 


$3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Colors Crane’s Ladis’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and xtra suberfine Brands, the latter 


importer end Menulecterer of being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 


8. C. BECK, HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 


foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 


One of the POINTS about 
BOOK NEWS 


tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U S. 


which advertisers should remember, is 
that it circulates in the 


most intelligent, cultured and 


prosperous classes 


BOOK NEWS 


on application. 


advertising rates 


When writing to advertisers. 


LABEL YOUR BOOKS WITH ARTISTIC 
BOOK PLATES 


a} THE BEST METHOD OF IDENTIFICATION 
canes atte T.JOSEPH DOWLING 
Stwt onrecqust 46 NORTH 12 TY ST.,PHILADELPHIA 


” 
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TOUR BOOKS. 
How Do You House Them: 





Good books are-gathered slowly. 
‘Why not acquire book shelves the same way. 

So you will avoid the two horns of overcrowded or 
half empty shelves. 


The bookcase that makes this possible is 


THE «IDEAL”’ 


Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” 


BOOKCASE 





You buy it a shelf at a time 


Each shelf is a complete bookcase of itself and has an 
interlocking arrangement by which it is attached to the one 
below and above it. 

With several of these shelves you can arrange them in 
a variety of convenient ways—put them under the slope of 
a staircase; arrange them round and over your desk, round 
pillars, between windows. They lend themselves to all sorts 
of artistic grouping. Each case is dust proof, and the differ- 
ent units are made in two styles, three depths and six heights. 
Top and base units are made to correspond with the 
different styles. 

Write to the office furniture store for descriptive 
catalogue and prices. 

JOHN WANAMAKER 
Sole agent for the Globe-Wernicke Bookcases 


an Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


a 


TRADE MARK 


: al Ae 
Theonly OdorlessDress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from RI N 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its FLAT 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the CLASP er 
wearer, Ask to see the ‘OUT OF SIGHT" 
shield,'specially adapted for summer shirt waists. That confined feeling about the cal ves of 
“CURVETTE,” for stout persons. “SHORT the legs is unknown with the Brighton. 
FLAP,”’ for use in thin sleeves ‘‘Detachable,”’ It never binds, pulls nor rubs. Made 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. from one piece of pure silk webbing, 


“ZOUAVE,"' adetachable dress and corset shield. with rust-proof nickel trimmings. 


rice 25c. at all stores or by mail. 
For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers a ae 


throughout the United States and Canada PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


| Middletown, Conn. 


The most costly piece of Literature 


ever issued by a Railroad 


S the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It is 
unique. Contains practically no reading matter and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 

Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar, It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown. 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


J+ We Wee e 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line, Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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The Wanamaker Horse Goods Store 


HAS FURNISHED EQUIPMENT FOR 


CRESCEUS 2.02 4, holder of the world’s trotting record 
for stallions; and the world’s two-mile trotting record 
4.17. Cresceus wore boots, Farness and clothing trom 


this store. 


PRINCE ALERT 1.591%. 


World’s champion pacing 





CRESCEUS horse, Prince Alert wears 
harness, boots and clothing 
* furnished by this store. 





PRINCE ALERT 


MAJOR DELMAR, 2.0214, holder of the world’s trot- 
ting record for geldings, and tied with Cresceus for the 
world’s trctting record, wagon record of 2.03 ¥4. 
Major Delmar wears harness, boots and c’othing made for 
him by this store. 





MAJOR DELMAR 
DAN PATCH, 1.561%, a starred record in the Year 
Book for pacing last year ; holds also a wagon record 1.57 yy. 
Dan Patch wears harness 
made for him by the Wana- 


maker Store. 





DAN PATCH 


this season — $20,000 in two races in August. 
Wears the Shank Patent Toe Weights—exclusively sold by 





Wanamaker Store, 


SWEET MARIE 
If this store can provide what fills the needs of Cresceus, Prince Alert, 


Major Delmar, Dan Patch, Sweet Marie and other speedy steppers it can 
furnish the wants of any horse that stands on iron. 

If our horse goods command the endorsement of the owners and drivers of 
these horses, they will surely meet the approval of other horsemen. 

How about your horse? Have you what you want? Have you been 
disappointed in getting what you think your horse needs? Do you know exactly 
what your horse does need ? 

Perhaps the Wanamaker Horse Goods Store can help you. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 13th & Market PHILADELPHIA 
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SWEET MARIE, 2.0614, the biggest individual winner of 
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Gridiron Togeery 


The Sporting Goods store has everything which foot ball 
players will need. 

Games are being arranged for and candidates for the teams 
are being chosen ; steady practice will begin within a few days. 

Proper outfits help much toward good playing—players 
cannot do their best work when handicapped with ill-chosen 
or ill-fitting, or in any way inferior requisites. This year’s 
foot ball clothing supplies are somewhat er and improved 
over what was used last year. 

The union combination suit will be much liked, yet is not expen- 
sive. The “University” $5 suit has broad elastic waistband, shoulder 
and collar pads, soft leather stuffed with horse hair, a regular little 
mattress ; hip pads of the same make; reed thigh guards and thick 
knee pads—yet the weight is light, though materials are strong and 


thoroughly well put together. 

Other combination suits, $3 to $5. 

Government Khaki pants with leather and reed 
pads, $3; other pants strongly made, well padded, 
50c to $3. 

Jackets, 35¢ to $2 50. 

Head Harness, 75c to $5. 

Morrill nose guards, $1.25. 

Rugbly foot balls, 75c¢ to $4. 

Association foot balls, $1.50 to $5. 
Basket balls, $2.00 to $5 ; basket ball goals, long or 
short braces, $4 a pair. 


Shaker Knit Sweaters 








Thick weaves, all colors and combinations—colors of 


many of the leading colleges and schools in the collection. 

Spaulding’s sweaters are leaders among all athletes—a full supply 
in stock ; heavy intercollegiate, $6 ; heavy college, $5 ; standard weight, 
$3; all shaker knit, fast colors, and will stand hard service. 

V-neck sweaters of fine Australian wool, extra heavy, $5; medium 
weight, $4. 

Gray golf jackets, shaker knit, fine Australian wool, $5.50. 


Whatever your game, outdoors or in, depend on finding the best helps 
for it iu the Sporting Goods store — generally a price saving over like 
qualities elsewhere. Skilled people to help your choosing, if you choose. 
Our experience and information are at the service of our customers. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


13th and Market (Fourth Floor) Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Will any of these Carpet Rugs 
Fit Your Room? 


If you live at a distance, you can save time and expense 
by ordering from this list. Send us the color of the wall paper 
and hangings, and we will send you a description of a carpet 


to suit. 


WILTON DAGHESTANS: 
Hearth-size rugs. Soft, velvety 
pile; mostly in Oriental colors 
and patterns, though some are 


quite modern. 
27x54 inches, $4.25 
36x36 ss 4-50 
36x63 ad 7.00 
36x72 si 8.00 


WILTON BAGDADS: Good 
large carpet rugs. Been on the 
market for years, and known to be 


serviceable as well as beautiful. 
4.6x 7.6 feet, $12.50 


629 *$ 630.00 
8.3x10.6 ‘* 31.50 
g xI2 s 635.00 
9 «14.3 ‘** 45.00 
10.6x13 < 8646.50 
10.6x13.6 ‘*  §2.00 
11.3x15 ‘¢ 60.00 


WILTON KYMRIC RUGS: 
The best for the money that we 
know of; patterns mostly dark. 
Only one size, 9x12 feet, $25. 

WILTON WELLINGTON 
RUGS: Close soft pile, extra fine 
wool, the latest and best Wilton 
carpet made. Some Oriental pat- 


terns and some modern ones. All 
shades of color; suit any room. 


4.6x 7.6 feet, $16.00 
6x9 ” 30 00 
g x12 ‘6 = 5.00 
8.3x10.6 ‘* 40.00 
9 x14.3 *£ 60.00 


10.6x12 ‘6 65.00 
10.6x13.6 ** 72.50 
11.3x15 s€ 80.00 


WILTON RUNNERS: For 


hall-ways and passages. 


2.3x 9 feet, $10.00 
2.3x12 sé 12.50 
2.3X15 66 15-50 
3 x9 = Soae 
3 x12 " 17.00 
3° x15 ‘¢ = 21.00 


BRUSSELS BAGDAD RUG 
CARPETS: Made of body Brus- 
sels in patterns selected from the 
finest Oriental rugs. A good bed- 
room or dining room carpet; very 


easy to keep clean. 
4.6x 7.6 feet, $10 50 


6 xg . 18.50 
8.3x80.6 ** 923.50 
Q xI2 = 25-00 
9 =y3 = 93-59 
10.6x13.6 ‘** 40.00 
11.3X15 se 45-00 


One great advantage that all these rugs possess is that 
they can be put down and taken up so easily, and it is so easy 


to fit a room with them. 


WRITE TO THE CARPET STORE 


WANAMAKER’S 
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Style No. 145 
Men’s Patent Leather laced shoes, 
dull kangaroo top. 

















t $5.00 | 
Style No. 261 
Women’s Black Kidskin laced shoes, 
straight kidskin tip, welted and stitched 
soles. 
STYLE No. 145 $5-00 STYLE No. 261 
Style No. 86 
Men’s Enamel Leather Blucher 
shoes, double sole, military heel. 
. 
$3.90 
Style No. 432 
: Women’s Kidskin Button Shoes, 
kidskin- tips, dull kidskin tops, welted 
STYLE No. 86 seen 
oO. 
; $3.00 STYLE No. 432 
Style No. 4 
: Men’s Box Calfskin Blucher Shoes, 
j double sole. 
$3.00 
Style No. 410 
Women’s Patent Coltskin Lace 
Shoes, welted and stitched soles. 
$3.00 
; STYLE No. 4 STYLE No. 410 
, Shoes other than the ones quoted above, may be ordered by stating the 
amount (between $3.00 and $7.00) you wish to pay, quoting the number of the 
cut for the shape desired and adding what leather you wish it in. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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“The Standard Velvet 
Look lor Name VAUTINA on Selvage 


A very complete line of colorings in addition to 


the celebrated New Black and Jet Fast Black 
For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 





Some Special Bargains in Books 


The Normandie Series Cranford. By Gaskell. 
a = we eae Fee deel era Holmes’ Poems. 
series oO Stan dar classics. rinte oO} : e 
good paper, with illustrations in color, and Hypatia. By Kingsley. 


artistically bound in silk cloth with inlaid Ingelow’s Poems. 


design on cover; gilt top. (Each book ina Idylls of the King. By Tennyson. 
box.) John Halifax. By Mullock. 
Publisher’s price, $1.09. Our price 40 cents. Lady of the Lake. By Scott. 
Autocrat, The. By Holmes. Lalla Rookh. By Moore. 
Dream Life. By Mitchell. Last Days of Pompeii. By Lytton. 
Lady of the Lake. By Scott. Lorna Doone. By Blackmore. 
Lucile. By Meredith. Lowell’s Poems. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. By Mitchell. Lucile. By Meredith. 
o4° Marble Faun. By Hawthorne. 
The Landscape Edition of Milton. (Masson’s text. ) 
Prose and Poetry Procter’s Poems. 
A series of well printed books, ou good paper Red Letter Poems. 
with frontispieces in half-tone and rutricated Romola. 
title-pages. Bound with cloth back, and an Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
embossed landscape in colors on side. By Fitzgerald. 
Publisher’s price 75 cents. Our price, 30 cents. Scott’s Poems. 
Byron’s Poems. Sketch Book. By Irving. 
Mrs. Browning’s Poems. Stevenson’s Poems. 
Robert Browning’s Poems. Tales from Shakespeare. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 
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“« Reading maketh a full man” 
Are You Interested in Self- Culture ? 


THEN TAKE UP THE 


BOOK NEWS 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


This course is designed for those persons who are interested in home 
education—for those who have the desire, but have not before had the 
opportunity, to become acquainted with General Literature and History. 
The ambitious will take advantage of the Fall and Winter evenings to 
read the Book News Educational Course, and so increase their knowledge 
of the subjects which interest intelligent and cultured people. 

The course began with the November, 1903, number of Boox News, 
but as each lesson is separate and distinct, it may be taken up with any 
issue. The requirements are a few hours’ perusal of the Educational 
section of the magazine and of the reference readings suggested. 

THE STUDY INCLUDES : 

LITERATURE.—Greek, Latin, Dutch, French and English. Biog- 
raphies of all important writers in each, with critical comment, explana- 
tion and selections from the works of the principal writers. The English 
Literature began in April, 1904, and has reached the Elizabethan age. 

GENERAL HISTORY.—A concise summary of Greek Ancient 
History, to be followed by Roman, Mediaeval and Modern History of all 
the important nations of the world. 

MYTHOLOGY.—This was commenced in the September, 1904, issue 
and will include a survey, with literary comparisons, of Greek, Latin, 
German and Norse Mythology. It is a comprehensive and valuable course 
of study. 

The first year of the Course is complete in the ten numbers of Book 
News, November, 1903, to August, 1904, inclusive. These numbers will 
be sent postpaid for 25 cents. The second year of the course began with 
the September, 1904, number. New subscribers for a year beginning with 
October, will receive the September, 1904, issue free, if it is requested 
when remitting for the subscription. 


BOOK NEWS 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PARIS 











Versgilius 


A Tale of the Coming of Christ 


By IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of “‘ Eben Holden,’’ etc. 


After two years’ work along new lines, Irving Bacheller has 
produced in “Vergilius” a story of new atmosphere and 
unusual power. The scenes are those of ancient Rome in the 
days of Augustus Czsar, and of Palestine under the dark rule 
of Herod on the eve of the Nativity. The hero and heroine 
are Roman lovers of patrician birth, and their love stands out 
in sharp contrast to the effeminacy, luxury and license of the 
Roman life about them. The story is one of tender affection 
and strong situations, and the final scene is a crowning touch 


of rare beauty. 
Post 8vo0, Cloth, $4.35 


The Georgians 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of “‘Abner Daniel,’’ etc. 


The scene of Mr, Harben’s new novel is that of “Abner 
Daniel,’”’ and the author’s idea has been to utilize the popular- 
ity of Abner by making him the chief character in this new 
book. The story deals with the troubles of two lovers, The 
girl’s father disapproves of her infatuation and endeavors to 
separate the lovers, but Abner, with generous impulse, ingeni- 
ously brings them together. There are several subsidiary 
characters, who provide a great deal of mirthful entertainment. 
Abner himself, with his shrewd humor, pervades the whole 
story, which is the strongest story of Georgian life Mr. Harben 


has written. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


essential nit? 
HARPER G BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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